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EDITORIALS 


Who Was Luther? Four and a third centuries have passed, and the 

world has been transformed since Luther raised 
some basic questions for public debate regarding man’s relation to his God, 
his church, and his eternal salvation. Most of these questions had been 
proposed in the preceding centuries, but the issues had been confused or sup- 
pressed, and the voices of the questioners had been muffled by persecution 
or silenced in death. The influence of Huss, Savonarola, and Wycliffe, each 
a potential reformer of the whole West, had been limited to comparatively 
small areas. The voice of Luther challenged all thinking men then, and still 
demands an answer of thinking men today. 

Who was Luther? Was he a destroyer of the peace of Europe and an insti- 
gator of war and revolt and destruction, or did he bring back to the human 
soul that peace of God which passeth all understanding? Was he a soured, 
ambitious, inflated rebel against the sacred authority of the papal church, or 
a humble restorer of the true Church of God? Did he confuse God’s plan for 
the salvation of mien, or did he preach the true way of salvation without which 
no man can come to his Savior? Was he a breaker of the sacred vows of 
chastity and purity, a seducer of countless others into mortal sin, or a restorer 
of the dignity and sanctity of marriage and the family to what God had in- 
tended it to be? Was he the incarnation of the prince of darkness to ruin all 
of God’s work for the salvation of the human race, or was he the angel of 
Revelation bearing the eternal Gospel? Men have always differed and still 
differ in their interpretation of Luther. They can malign him, misinterpret 
him, coldly evaluate him, or practically idolize him, but they cannot ignore 
him. Nor can we. 

Who was Luther? We see in this humble man of four hundred years ago 
God’s greatest instrument since the time of St. Paul. We recognize him as the 
one who rediscovered the true Apostolic doctrine of the full atonement of 
Christ for all sins, without further expiation by the sinner or his priest. We 
recognize Luther’s clarification of the doctrine of salvation by faith without the 
deeds of the Law. We are grateful for his insistence upon the universal priest- 
hood of all believers, each one of whom may come before the throne of grace 
without any intermediary but the Son of God Himself. 

Who was Luther? The Church which proudly bears his name still has the 
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sacred task of proclaiming the doctrines which God restored through him. It is 
our special privilege, as servants of this Church, to write these teachings in- 
delibly in the minds and hearts of our children and youth again in this Refor- 
mation season. A. K. 


“Every Teacher This caption is the slogan of the synodical Sun- 
a. Trained Teacher” day School Teacher Training Committee. It ex- 

presses a keenly felt need and indicates that the 
making of this need should be made our aim. 

The Sunday school has become the most widely used agency for religious 
instruction in our church. Its nearly one-half million pupils enrolled and 
approximately 50,000 lay teachers must be our serious concern if the agency 
is to be more than a mere gesture in our comprehensive educational program. 

Promoters of the Sunday school have from the time of its establishment 
regarded the preparation of its teachers an indispensable need. Robert Raikes, 
the founder of the modern Sunday school in England in 1780, provided for 
coaching and guidance of those who had volunteered to teach. When the 
agency was transplanted to American soil early in the previous century, Sun- 
day school institutes were soon established for the purpose of providing some 
training for the lay teachers. 

Our high educational standards today, and especially those of teacher 
training, are bringing the need of trained Sunday school teachers into sharper 
focus. We may assume that ninety per cent of the nearly one-half million 
pupils in our Sunday schools are enrolled in well-organized and well-staffed 
private and public schools, and that the vast majority of our 50,000 Sunday 
school teachers have little or no professional training. It is difficult to justify 
the resulting situation, namely: that in their Sunday schools these pupils are 
given into the charge of untrained teachers, and that the men and women 
whom we have secured as teachers of the most important subject to be taught 
are given little or no guidance in teaching as efficiently as possible. Do we 
fully realize that our Sunday school teachers participate in the most important 
work of the church, the direct teaching of the Word? 

In 1935 the President of Synod appointed a teacher-training committee to 
provide special courses for Sunday school teachers. To date eleven courses 
have been published covering the following areas: doctrine, Bible study, mis- 
sions, methods of teaching, understanding the child, Sunday school adminis- 
tration, and church organization. Two additional courses are soon to be pub- 
lished — one on teaching the young child and the other designed for the 
beginning teacher. 

It is gratifying to note that an appreciable number of our Sunday school 
teachers have availed themselves of the opportunity and have taken some or 
all of the courses offered. On the other hand, it is disheartening and alarming 
that in many parishes little or nothing is being done in the direction of giving 
the Sunday school teachers some help and training. 

There is too much at stake if teaching in the Sunday school is permitted 
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to be a haphazard procedure. Sunday school institutes have made and are mak- 
ing laudable contributions toward better preparation of teachers, but unfor- 
tunately these institutes, established primarily in metropolitan areas, are at- 
tended by but a proportionately small number of the teachers in the parishes. 
Our need is a systematic training program in every parish. And that is the 
objective of the Teacher Training Committee. 

If that objective is to be realized, the consciences of our leaders in the con- 
gregations must be aroused. Pastors, parish school teachers, Sunday school 
superintendents, and boards of education in the local parishes must feel the 
responsibility to do all in their power to make the instruction of the children in 
their charge in the “one thing needful” through all the agencies employed as 
efficient as possible. 

How adequate is the program of Sunday school teacher training in your 
parish? “Dee Ke 


Status of the Teacher The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has 
spoken! Relative to the status of the teacher 


“The Convention [at Houston] resolved that Synod recognize those called by 
our congregations for various activities included in the ministry of the Word 
as ‘ministers of the Word,’ whose specific area of responsibility is determined 
by the congregation which issues the call; that this designation is also properly 
applied to those who are officially called to similar positions by the church 
at large or any portion thereof; and that all members of Synod, especially 
pastors’ and teachers’ conferences, include the study of the doctrine of the 
call in their programs for the next triennium” (The Lutheran Witness, July 21, 
1953, Vol. LXXII, No. 15, page 248). 

To many duly called and installed Lutheran male teachers this new term 
(Minister of the Word) may have come as much as a surprise as the title 
proposed by the special Committee on the Status of the Teacher in its scholarly 
and comprehensive report to the Houston Convention; namely, Minister of 
Christian Education. Who outside church circles knows what the term Min- 
ister of the Word means? What does this new classification signify to govern- 
ment officials who list us, for example, as Ministers of the Gospel within the 
purview of Section 22 (b) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code or as Regular 
Ministers of Religion in the area of religious education for deferment of the 
draft by the Director of Selective Service? Will we not have to explain again 
and again that Minister of the Word is synonymous with Minister of the Gospel 
and Regular Minister of Religion? 

We challenge the wisdom of the recent Houston Convention in deciding 
to call a teaching minister Minister of the Word. We fervently hope that the 
next convention in 1956 will adopt a terminology more easily and readily 
understood in church life, business circles, and governmental departments. 
Is there such a term? We believe there is; namely Minister of Religion, since 
we belong to the clergy. Here is a designation that in general means the same 
as Minister of the Word, but is more quickly and commonly understood by 
the average American in every walk of life than Minister of the Word. 
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Does it seem preposterous to re-examine the term adopted with regard 
to the status of the teacher? Not if we remember that Synod itself changed 
its own name from The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod in 1944 at Saginaw, 
Michigan (a term not adopted by the subsequent vote of the congregations of 
Synod) to The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 1947 at Chicago, the 
difference between a comma and a dash in the official name in our church 
body and an instance where a convention voted essentially against the pre- 
viously expressed wish of the congregations of Synod. 

In the history of the Lutheran Church it has meant little or nothing to 
many Lutheran teachers whether or not they were regarded as part of the 
clergy. These devoted men served their Lord and Savior Jesus Christ regard- 
less of what their official status was in the eyes of man. At the other extreme 
there have been those apparently few teachers who have harped too much 
on their official status as members of the clergy. Midway between these two 
groups we find those consecrated teachers who feel that their office deserves 
proper outward recognition. With them it is a matter of principle to be re- 
garded as assistants to pastors in congregations or to be acknowledged in a 
general way as members of our clergy everywhere. 

Of course, the true status of the teacher in the first place depends upon 
the teacher himself. If he is a sincere Christian gentleman and a good teach- 
ing minister, he will have the standing his exalted office deserves in the eyes 
of man and God. Thus, what he actually is and what he really does establishes 
his bona fide status within and without his parish regardless of synodical 
resolutions. And so the duly called and installed male teacher in Lutheran 
elementary or secondary schools, approved according to the regulations of 
Synod, is no different from his brethren in the preaching ministry or people in 
any other profession who are also rated in the final analysis on the basis of 
character and accomplishment without regard to the office or title they hold. 

In a measure, the local status of a teacher depends somewhat also upon his 
pastor, as far as some of the laity is concerned. If the pastor is a humble 
servant of God who publicly and privately regards a teacher as a genuine 
co-worker and collaborator in the Kingdom of God, a teacher will have some 
additional standing in his congregation. Obviously, the teacher, also a humble 
man of God, will accord his pastor the proper status as head of the entire 
congregation, including the school, and as shepherd of the whole flock. 

Fellow teachers can also affect the status of the teacher in one way or 
another. Where all teachers of a given staff are beyond reproach as earnest 
Christians, the office of every member of the faculty will be held in esteem. 
“Honor to whom honor is due,” says the Scripture. But if there is one black 
sheep in the group, some hasty and superficial people are likely to think ill 
of the entire faculty or even the entire profession, unfortunately and unjustly so. 

Our laity, too, can do much to enhance the status of the Lutheran teacher 
in the congregation and in the community. If the membership of a congrega- 
tion gives the teaching ministry its just due in every respect, this profession will 
have the standing to which it is entitled. 
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May God speed the day when all teachers in our Lutheran schools will 
have the standing their high and holy status as teaching ministers of Bible 
religion implies. : HERBERT D. BRUENING 


What Is a Profession? Here is a definition: 

A profession is a vocation whose practice is 
founded upon an understanding of the theoretical structure of some department of 
learning or science, and upon the abilities accompanying such understanding. This 
understanding and these abilities are applied to the vital practical affairs of man. 
The practices of the profession are modified by knowledge of a generalized nature 
and by the accumulated wisdom and experience of mankind, which serve to correct 
the errors of specialism. The profession, serving the vital needs of man, considers 
its first ethical imperative to be altruistic service to the client. 


Quoted from “Toward a Definition of a Profession” by Morris L. Cogan 
in The Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 23, Winter, 1958 

Let us assume that the definition is valid. The argumentation preceding 
the summary statement quoted above induces one to offer the opinion that it 
at least has some merit. 

Now examine the teaching “profession” in the light of the definition. How 
can it maintain professional stature unless intensive and extensive academic 
opportunities are provided which will make it possible for students to under- 
stand the theoretical structure of their department of learning and develop 
abilities which accompany this understanding? Remember, too, that knowl- 
edge of a generalized nature is necessary to correct the errors of specialism. 

The dearth of elementary school teachers and the resultant great demand 
for an accelerated program of teacher training make it very difficult to promote 
arguments in favor of greater maturity — physical, mental, emotional, spiritual, 
and social. Those who speak loudly and fervently for a trade-school program 
of teacher training find many sympathetic ears. When cornered in disputation 
these same people cry “emergency.” It is true that there are emergencies, 
but to gain a point some people seem to find comfort in having them and per- 
petuating them. It is strange but true that some of the same people who insist 
on the very best professionally trained doctors and dentists to take care of the 
physical needs of their children will be content to expose them to teachers who 
are by all standards of measurement quite inadequately trained. The price 
which one pays for such indifference may be small in terms of money but 
gigantic in terms of the damage which is done. 

Whether or not some life’s activity is a profession depends on the quality of 
the people who are involved in that activity. An adult active in a classroom 
is not necessarily a professional person. 

If teaching is to remain a profession, the teachers themselves must insist 
on the retention of high standards. They must diligently impress on the 
public the need for these high standards. If they do not, there will be back- 
sliding. Recovery will be slow, irritating, and arduous. Constant vigilance is 
necessary to retain that which is good. In this instance we mean teaching as 
a profession. H.G, 


The Physical Growth of the Child 


MorELLA MENSING 


“And Jesus increased in stature.” Luke 2:52 


Those of us who are concerned with 
the Christian education of children 
want them to grow well. We want 
them to develop their own individual 
pattern of growth to have their own 
heritage of an abundant life. Above 
all we want them to be sons and 
daughters of their Savior. 

We teachers only share the re- 
sponsibility of bringing up the lambs 
of Christ. The home still plays an im- 
portant role in the molding of each 
little character that comes to us. We 
must work fast and hard during the 
time we have at our disposal. If we 
learn to understand our children, un- 
derstand their powers and their needs, 
we will be better equipped to meet 
our obligation to help the home train 
the child. Therefore, we must under- 
stand not only one side of them, but 
we must understand them as whole 
persons with physical, emotional, so- 
cial, mental, and spiritual growth. 

We can provide an environment for 
them that will satisfy their growing 
minds and bodies. We can stimulate 
them toward healthy Christian living 
and, finally, to a growing maturity. 

Let us think of maturity as the gift 
of inheritance acted upon by the gift 
of environment. We teachers have a 
direct hand in providing this gift of 
environment for children, and we 
must be aware of the fact that every- 
thing that happens to a child affects 
his growth in one way or another, 

A child is born with the potential 
to develop into an adult being, but 
how efficiently he will develop is de- 
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termined in a large measure by what 
happens to him along the way. 

Since we form at least a part of the 
child’s environment, directly or in- 
directly, and since we set the stage for 
his living in a classroom, we will make 
these conditions worth while. 

We view a child as a complete per- 
sonality with a body and a soul, with 
emotions and feelings, with brain and 
brawn. An overlapping of the dif- 
ferent phases may occur here and 
there. It is difficult to discuss the 
phases of growth in isolation because 
they are so closely woven together and 
so dependent upon each other for 
growth and maturity. 

In this short discussion, emphasis 
will be placed on the physical aspect 
of this interrelated growth process as 
we consider 


(1) How the child grows 
(2) What to expect of the child 


(3) How we can help him in his 
process of development. 


Let us reflect on physical growth 
and consider what can help make our 
teaching worth while. With the bless- 
ings of the Lord, who has said, “of 
such is the kingdom of God” (Mark 
10:14), we can help children grow 
into better boys and girls than they 
were when they came to us — not per- 
fect, just better. 

Guideposts and growth expectan- 
cies have been set up through re- 
search in child development. Concern 
for individual differences and individ- 
ual rates of growth will make us 
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aware of these guideposts, but we 
must not use them as arbitrary stand- 
ards by which to judge the growth 
of our children. 

Christian teachers will remember 
that God made each child with an in- 
dividual personality, with special 
powers, peculiar weaknesses, and par- 
ticular needs. We study these individ- 
ual children in the light of their own 
rate of growth. We, as Christ’s help- 
ers, can build strong Christian char- 
acters who will reflect the praise of 
Him who made them and will live to 
the honor of Him who redeemed 
them. When we build Christian char- 
acters, we build for eternity. 

Many books are being written, 
many discussions are held, and many 
people are doing much talking about 
child development and child training. 
We sometimes ask ourselves if the 
time spent on this topic is well spent! 
Are children that important? Are they 
worth all this time and effort? 

How does Jesus feel about children? 
He uses them as examples for us and 
tells us in Matt. 18:3, “Except ye be 
converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” He passes severe 
judgment on those who offend them, 
Mark 9:42, “And whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones that be- 
lieve in Me, it is better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea.” 
He gives a kind invitation to children 
in Mark 10:14, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” Then we have His commis- 
sion in John 21:15, “Feed My lambs.” 

These passages should be proof 


enough to make anyone realize that 
God has placed a high value on chil- 
dren. Luther, Froebel, Dewey, and 
many others have placed a high 
value on children. They gave chil- 
dren status in the world of adults, a 
status well-pleasing to Jesus, their 
Shepherd and Savior. 

Today men and women are study- 
ing children more than ever before. 
Men like Arnold Gesell with his staff 
of workers spent a lifetime studying 
the reactions and growth patterns of 
children. He observed their behavior 
in the light of their development. 
Such scientific research has benefited 
many. 

Children are creatures of God. He 
made them; He made them as they 
are. Some are fat, some are thin, some 
are pretty, some are interesting, some 
are short, and some are long. No two 
are alike! 


1. They come in assorted sizes, 
weights, and colors. God has 
made them all. They are His. 

2. They are redeemed souls. They 
have the same right to the king- 
dom of God as you and I. They, 
too, can say: 

Jesus is my Savior; 

On the cross He gave 
His dear life a ransom 
Children, too, to save. 

3. They are human beings. Yes, 
they are just plain, sinful human 
beings like those who teach and 
train them. They so easily choose 
to do the wrong, and so reluc- 
tantly the right. 

It is well to remember, though, that 
these little folks are in a class all by 
themselves. They are children, and 
children are not small adults. They 
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do not think and feel, act and react 
as adults do. Is this perhaps why they 
are so often misunderstood by the 
grownups? Do adults sometimes be- 
come impatient with the “small fry” 
because they expect too much of 
them? 


A lover of children once said: 

A child is truth with dirt on his face, 
beauty with a cut on his face, 
wisdom with bubble gum in 

his hair, 
and the hope of the future 
with a frog in his pocket. 

You'll agree, I know, that children 
are the most interesting, most original, 
just, fair and square, lovable, chal- 
lenging, and at times, most exasperat- 
ing creatures on earth. Pause here for 
a few minutes and think of the many 
funny and amusing things your chil- 
dren say and do. 

We learn a great deal from just 
being with them and observing them. 
Yet if we want to understand the 
long-range growth of our children, we 
will want to study their needs and 
patterns of growth from infancy to 
maturity. A kindergarten teacher will 
be as much interested in the ten- 
year-olds as the teachers of the upper 
grades will be in the five-year-olds. 
The child who is five will someday 
be ten, and the one who is twelve 
once was five. 

Normal children are essentially sim- 
ilar in their sequence of growth. Yet 
no two children, not even in the same 
family, are alike in the way in which 
they pass through this sequence. 
Growth is a continuous process, and 
progress is not made abruptly as a 
child passes from year to year or from 
grade to grade. One phase of growth 
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usually shades almost imperceptibly 
into the next. Each child is function- 
ing at some time at a particular ma- 
turity level, and no two children 
reach the same level at the same time 
or in the same way. 

Sometimes we even notice regres- 
sion in growth, alternation in growth, 
or a plateau. Growth is continuous, 
but not always steady. Knowing this, 
it would be quite unfair to compare 
one child’s growth and achievement 
with that of another at any given 
time. Some children will, by virtue of 
their growth pattern, develop more 
rapidly than others, but in the total 
process of growth each normal child 
will reach normal adulthood. Some 
children in your working group will 
be ahead of the norm, and some na- 
turally will be behind. 

Spend your extra time studying 
each child’s rate of growth. Ask your- 
self, “Is this a slow- or fast-maturing 
child? Is he a child who is retarded 
in his skills or is he a slow-learning 
child?” Unless a teacher differentiates 
between these two types of children, 
she may find herself guilty of making 
unjust comparisons or criticisms. She 
may make remarks like “How can you 
be so dumb?” or “Are you ever 
stupid!” or “Look at Helen. How fast 
she can work!” 

If we are fully aware of the fact 
that no two children are alike and 
that we can’t expect exactly the same 
achievement from them, we will use 
standard charts of development and 
achievement cautiously and carefully. 

Such study of the various maturity 
traits and expectations at each age 
level is advisable. These charts of 
growth cannot be used as rigid norms 


or as models to be held up to the 
children. Standardized norms simply 
illustrate in graphic form the kind of 
behavior (desirable or undesirable) 
which tends to occur at a certain 
chronological age under certain con- 
ditions. 

Before a wise and informed teacher 
judges a child, he or she will first con- 
sider the maturity level at which the 
child is functioning. In order to do 
this, a teacher will want to be familiar 
with the maturity traits of children at 
all age levels. She will want to know 
all about the pre-school child whose 
muscles are developing rapidly, who 
therefore needs to climb, run, jump, 
and make noise. She can better un- 
derstand the older and more mature 
boys and girls when she knows about 
these things. 

We know so much about children, 
yet we do so little about it. They are 
slow, so we hurry them. They haven't 
learned to co-operate, so we scold 
them. If they need a lot of room to 
move about, we call them clumsy. We 
often become impatient with children 
when we do noi realize what they 
must go through at certain stages. 
The more we know about children, 
the less we are disturbed by the 
things they do and do not do. 

The little six-year-old, for instance, 
appears to be rough and tough. He 
has lost some of the sweetness that 
characterized him at the rather com- 
fortable age of five. He’s not really 
tough, he’s only making an adjustment 
to bigger boys and girls and is break- 
ing away from utter dependence on 
his mother. Up to this time she has 
been the greatest influence in his en- 
vironment. 
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The child also is getting some con- 
trol over his smaller muscles. Just 
now he should not be forced into ac- 
tivities using these fine muscles unless 
he has gained sufficient muscular con- 
trol necessary for this type of learn- 
ing. That is why we teach the small 
child to use manuscript writing, and 
we let him write with crayons on 
large sheets of paper. We know he is 
not ready to use pencils and lined or 
ruled paper. A child who is forced to 
undertake any learning activity for 
which he is not ready probably will 
experience failure and discourage- 
ment. It is best for us to study all 
phases of a child’s growth so that we 
can guide him through these stages 
with a certain amount of success. 

Each age level has its own peculiar 
needs and problems. A teacher must 
understand and evaluate these needs 
and problems before she can teach 
effectively. The preadolescent age is 
a puzzling one. A boy sometimes 
looks like a man and acts like a child, 
or he looks like a child and behaves 
like a man, or tries to. He has prob- 
ably outgrown his childhood patterns 
of behavior and has not yet found 
others to take their place. He is 
neither a child nor an adult and often 
wonders just where he belongs. 

Why is the preadolescent restless; 
why is he fidgety? Perhaps he has 
some pent-up energies, and we are 
not giving a chance to use them up. 
We insist that he must sit still. We 
deprive him of his playtime. Day- 
dreaming, too, may become a part of 
his development pattern. 

Children often are concerned with 
and even worried over their body 
changes. When we are able to see as 
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much as four years of variation in 
rate of growth and body build be- 
tween the most and least advanced 
children of the same age, we realize 
that they have reason to wonder why 
some develop faster than others. The 
average children cannot account for 
this variation, and if they tend to be 
too far from the average, either too 
small or too large, they become dis- 
turbed. There is no finer time than 
this for the Christian teacher to bring 
home the fact that God has made 
their bodies just as He wants them 
to be. 

A Christian school, in which Chris- 
tian living and learning experiences 
of boys and girls are built on a knowl- 
edge of child growth and develop- 
ment, will be characterized by a num- 
ber of common concerns and en- 
deavors. 

Every teacher will be concerned 
about the home life of her pupils. This 
concern she can show with visits to 
the home and through conferences at 
school. Here are some of the things 
she may, through skillful observance 
and tactful questioning, find out about 
the child in question. 


1. The status of the child in the 
home 


2. His place in the family 

3. His relationship to parents and 
siblings 

. The economic level of the family 

. The spiritual life of the family 

. Cultural advantages 

. Speech difficulties 

8. Eye deficiencies 


NID OF 


The teacher will try to find out 
whether the child is equipped to meet 
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the standards of school life. Some- 
times parents are reluctant about 
speaking of a child’s retardation. If 
the teacher treats the problem tact- 
fully, most parents will speak quite 
openly and freely about the matter. 
They also will co-operate very will- 
ingly. A conference with parents will 
help the teacher find out so many 
things about Sally and Johnny that 
can never be discovered from know- 
ing them only in the classroom. 

To dub children as “stupid” or 
“plain dumb” because they cannot see 
satisfactorily or hear well is shameful. 
Every effort should be made to find 
out if handicaps exist. Perhaps the 
children will not or cannot tell the 
teacher about them, but the parents 
can and often will. Sinus trouble, hay 
fever, the common cold, fatigue, or 
even the child’s attitude toward his 
teacher or toward school in general 
are factors which affect learning. 
Many of these conditions can be cor- 
rected or at least alleviated for the 
child when a teacher continues to 
have close contact with the parents 
and the environment in which the 
child lives. 

Parents can help or hinder the 
progress of the growing child. Their 
attitudes have much to do with bring- 
ing about effective learning. The 
play a very significant role in build- 
ing their children’s attitudes toward 
life. Often they are totally ignorant 
of the standards of growth and com- 
pletely unaware of the total develop- 
ment of children. Parents need not 
be concerned about reading all the 
latest books on child psychology and 
child training, but they should be- 


come familiar with some general ex- 
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pectations at the various levels of de- 
velopment. These expectations and 
goals can be brought to their atten- 
tion in study clubs, P. T. A.’s, and in 
teacher-parent interviews. Enlight- 
ened parents will not rigorously com- 
pare their children with age scales 
and standards. Comparison of their 
children with sisters and brothers or 
cousins and friends should especially 
be discouraged. Each child should be 
given an opportunity to grow and de- 
velop as an individual personality. 

After gaining as much general in- 
formation as possible concerning each 
child, an interested teacher will study 
the health status of the children, re- 
membering, of course, that determin- 
ing the health status is more than just 
listing diseases on a health report. 
The teacher, through daily observa- 
tion, will watch closely for any de- 
viation from the normal and will assist 
the parents to remedy abnormal situa- 
tions. She will do all in her power 
to encourage periodic health examina- 
tions by a school physician or nurse. 
She will encourage the use of services 
offered by clinics or other agencies 
which may help determine the phys- 
ical status of the children. If any 
handicaps that may hinder normal 
growth are discovered, she will en- 
courage parents to have these cared 
for. She will help children to live 
with their difficulties. 

All this information will help the 
teacher in the actual teaching of her 
pupils. She will learn to adjust her 
work to the maturity level of her chil- 
dren. She will not place upon the 
children harder tasks than they are 
able to accomplish with success. 

In order to develop a feeling of 
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security, a child ought to succeed from 
the very first day of school and keep 
on succeeding from day to day. In 
order to bring this about, each child 
should be allowed to keep going at 
his natural rate. “A natural progress 
for all” is a good motto to keep in 
mind. After we have studied the 
growth of the child, we should not 
find it too difficult to “challenge, but 
not to defeat” the average child. The 
teacher continually will evaluate and 
apply the information she has avail- 
able on each child’s growth and de- 
velopment. 

It is astounding how much can be 
gained from reflection on a careful 
sampling of information. When we 
set up a lunch program, a workshop, 
or a play yard, or when we plan a 
party, we reflect on all we know about 
children’s needs before beginning the 
project. This careful reflection also 
is necessary before setting up a school 
curriculum which is to meet the needs 
of our pupils. 

The teacher will evaluate her pupils 
as individuals with individual differ- 
ences of physical maturation and with 
a different sequence in the develop- 
ment of abilities. Then she will set 
up an environment in which each 
child may grow at his own rate be- 
cause she realizes that growth is a 
continuous process which carries the 
individual by progressive stages to- 
ward maturity. The teacher will help 
the child through these growth stages 
without hurrying him in an effort to 
accelerate learning. Should teachers 
ever push? No! It is not only futile, 
but injurious! Challenge, don’t push! 

In evaluating a curriculum, a 
teacher will realize that not all mate- 
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rials of instruction are suitable for all 
children at the same time. She will 
adjust the curriculum and keep the 
school program flexible, demanding 
more from the more mature children 
and less from the immature. 

The teacher also will introduce a 
good physical education program, not 
an elaborate one, but a happy and a 
functional one. Children need safety 
valves to reduce the pressure of pent- 
up feelings. The classroom should be 
a children’s workshop with a lived-in 
look. There should be shelves and 
tables for children to use. The phys- 
ically handicapped should be pro- 
vided for so that they can see well, 
hear well, and are comfortable at all 
times. Children should participate in 
activities in which they will encounter 
a certain amount of success. 

Realizing that the normal child is 
an active child, and that action, not 
abstract thinking, is the child’s pre- 
dominant behavior trait, the teacher 
will provide many outlets for the 
child’s bursting physical energy. The 
child learns through every muscle and 
pore. When we accept the fact that 
learning for the child is as much a 
bodily function as a mental process, 
and that childish thought is almost 
always synonymous with childish ac- 
tion, we will provide an environment 
in which activity predominates. Since 
children develop their minds, bodies, 
and personalities through manipula- 
tion and exploration of objects and 
materials in their environment, teach- 
ers will provide such worth-while ex- 
periences for them. 

A child reacts to his environment 
with his whole body. In order to as- 
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sure a wholesome reaction on the 
part of the child, an activity program 
should find a welcome place in the 
school curriculum. An activity pro- 
gram does not mean a “do as you 
want” program, but it presupposes an 
orderly plan of action adapted to the 
child’s interests and abilities. It is 
carefully planned to meet the grow- 
ing needs of all. The teacher skill- 
fully directs the child’s interests and 
concerns toward desired goals. 

A teacher in this activity program 
will watch carefully to see when her 
children are ready for the tasks she 
has for them to do, and she will not 
set her standards too high for the 
children to meet. At the same time 
she will challenge them successfully 
to achieve acceptable goals. 

No person would think of scolding 
a baby who falls down while learning 
to walk. If teachers apply the prin- 
ciple of readiness to walking, talking, 
dressing one’s self in early childhood, 
skating, bicycle riding, etc., they cer- 
tainly ought to apply it to learning 
in the classroom. Sometimes children 
do not succeed in learning a lesson 
the teacher has attempted to teach 
because they were not ready to 
learn it. Perhaps they need longer 
practice periods in order to master 
the skills involved. A teacher should 
not, therefore, diagnose a child’s be- 
havior as willful resistance or a lack 
of concentration when the child does 
not immediately master a task. 

We have enough scientific data to- 
day which prove quite conclusively 
that children can assimilate new im- 
pressions only in accordance with the 
maturation level they have reached. 
This should mean a lot to teachers. 
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It is as important to study the whole 
child and his needs as it is to impart 
knowledge. 

Christian teachers should take every 
opportunity to learn more and more 
about the children they teach and 
train. They should reflect upon their 
abilities, their limitations, and their 
potentialities. They should teach them 
in such a manner as to insure for them 
the greatest amount of success, the 
greatest amount of happiness, and the 
best possible adjustment to life. 
Whether the children are large or 
small, rich or poor, dumb or smart, 
mean or lovable, teachers should re- 
member that they are the precious 
lambs of Christ. They have a God- 
given right to a happy, full, well- 
adjusted life. Christian teachers 
should lead them with kindness, love, 
and understanding. Sometimes they 
will find it necessary to reprimand 
and punish because they are training 
little children who are lost sinners 
without Christ and whose old Adam 
is still with them. 

Genuine love, not overindulgent, 
sentimental love, will prompt the 
teacher to look after a child’s whole 
being. A loving teacher will seek to 
help not merely a child’s body and 


mind but also his soul to grow so that 
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he may someday reach full maturity 
and be a noble child of Christ. 

Understanding and prayer will 
bring the teacher nearer to being fair 
and square in her dealings with chil- 
dren. The job is not an easy one. If 
not all the things suggested in this ar- 
ticle can be done because of crowded 
classrooms and heavy outside duties, 
it should be remembered that a cheer- 
ful attitude toward work and toward 
children is of prime importance. The 
children are quick'to sense whether a 
teacher really likes them and wants to 
help them. The climate in the class- 
room should remain relaxed and 
happy. The teacher should move 
along with her children in a happy, 
friendly, understanding way. 

A teacher’s personality can do much 
for the whole growth and total de- 
velopment of her pupils. Children 
will feel any kindliness directed to- 
ward them, and they will grow as they 
should in spite of the lack of equip- 
ment and other physical features in 
the classroom. Conscientious teachers 
will study their children, work with 
them, pray for them so that together 
with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
who works faith in their little hearts, 
they may develop into sound, whole- 
some, Christian characters. 


TE FouNnTAIN OF ALL WISDOM 


We search the world for truth. We cull 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
And all old flower fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Memorizing Bible References 
ArTuHur L, AMT 


Can children memorize the location 
of Bible passages concurrently with 
the memorization of the passage it- 
self? 

Various teachers have from time to 
time toyed with the idea and have 
even required their pupils to add the 
reference to the recitation of passages. 

The writer recently had the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the procedure un- 
der rather ideal testing conditions. 

A second grade teacher was con- 
ducting a review of the 24 passages 
which the pupils had been studying 
over a period of weeks. 

Each child had been provided with 
a duplicate copy of the 24 passages 
together with their references. As 
each child recited a passage, he added 
the reference at the same time, thus, 
“God is love — One John four, eight.” 


THE TEST PROCEDURE 

With the teacher’s permission, and 
without any opportunity on the chil- 
dren’s part for previous “cramming” 
or preparation of any kind, the test 
was administered under very normal 
classroom conditions. 

In order to remove any possible 
“spelling barriers,” the names of all 
the different Bible books in the list 
were written on the board. Each 
child was provided with a sheet of 
lined paper, and told to number the 
lines from 1 to 10. The procedures 
and directions were then explained. 
They consisted of the following: 

As the beginning of ten of the 
twenty-four passages were read, e. g., 
“Number one: Like as a father pitieth 


his children .. . ,” the children were 
told simply to write the reference on 
the appropriate line. The papers were 
unsigned, but the children were asked 
to identify them with a “B” for boys 
and a “G” for girls. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Before administering the evaluation 
procedure as described, the writer 
“tested” the children by simply read- 
ing the references and asking the 
children who felt they knew the pas- 
sage to raise hands. By calling on 
one child for each passage and keep- 
ing score of the correct and incorrect 
responses, it was found that 17 of the 
24 references were applied correctly, 
6 were incorrect, and no one “knew” 
one. (In the second test, however, 
two boys had this one item correct, 
Isaiah 9:6.) 

This performance and the results 
were, on the surface, quite impressive. 
It must be remembered, however, 
1) that only those who felt quite cer- 
tain that they knew the answer would 
raise their hand, and 2) that it re- 
quired only one child who really knew 
the answer to get a correct response 
score for each test item, since only 
those who raised their hand were 
“tested.” In spite of this selectivity, 
there were still six incorrect responses. 
Quite obviously, this was not a valid 
test procedure. 

Why the inconsistency or discrep- 
ancy between this test and the second 
or written portion with regard to the 
Isaiah 9:6 passage? It was noted that 
when the children were asked to write 
the location of the passage, they 
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Tabulation of the papers showed the following results: 


TABLE I 

Test Location Number of Correct Responses First Words 
Item of Passage 8 Boys | 16 Girls | 24 Total of Passage 

1 | Isaiah 9:6 ie Oe la oe ole Unto Us a. Child 

2 | Luke 11:28 | 4 | 5 | 9 |. Blessed —hear Word 

3 | Mark 9:24 eae 5 | Lord, I believe 

4 | Psalm 50:15 eat is alee Oe Calluipone se 

| Colossians’s:20) (| 0] 07. | 0 | Children, obey your 

6 | Psalm 103:13 (ea a 3 | Like as a father 

7 | Luke 12:32 pee a 7 | Fear not, little flock 

8. | “I Peter 5:7 PE ieicood EY 1 | Cast all your care 

9 | John 3:16 | 1 | 3 | 4 + | God so loved the world 
10 | Psalm 149:9 rt 32) 8k Eyre Lord-as-good) 25" 


Tabulating the number of correct responses per pupil showed these results: 


TABLE II 

Number of Correct Number of Cases Total Correct 
Responses by Pupils Boys Girls Total Respomses (aX d) 

(a) (b) | (¢) | (d) (e) 

6 | | 3 1 6 

5 | 2 | 21 4 10 

4 | | Sa || Sal 12 

3 | | | | 

2 | Da | 3 | Iss | 10 

1 | eo eae 5 

0 Ea ae ak i ee 

| Si er 162" || 24 43 


Computing the mean scores for the boys and girls separately and for the 
combined group showed the following results: 


TABLE III 
Numb f Total Number of Mean 
Group | OCaees ie Correct Responses Score 
Boys | a | ye 
Girls | 


—————————————————— 


| 
| | 1.81 
Both _| | | 
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would say to themselves the entire 
passage in order to “hear” or “feel” 
the reference in context. When taking 
the reference out of context, as it was 
done in the first test, they were at a 
loss to associate the proper passage 
with the reference. This is an example 
of the “wholeness” theory of learning. 
They had memorized “Unto us a 
Child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
Isaiah nine, six,” and so they could 
“locate” the passage only by repeat- 
ing the entire pattern. 

The apparently “good” performance 
which the children gave on the first 
test should be a warning to teachers 
not to be too easily satisfied with gen- 
eral impressions that learning has 
taken place. With two to ten children 
raising their hands for the individual 
answers, and with about 75 per cent 
of the answers thus volunteered be- 
ing correct, the assumption is that 
“the children of this class know this 
material.” The mean score of 1.81 
correct answers out of a possible 10 
shows that the learning is far from 
complete, however. 


SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Remembering that these were sec- 
ond grade children, the question sug- 
gests itself, “Would their learning im- 
prove over a period of years, assum- 
ing that this practice were continued, 
when more and more passages and 
references were to be memorized, 
even though an attempt were made to 
review from time to time those which 
were learned previously?” 


Do the results of this test warrant 
a continuation of the practice? Do 
they warrant discontinuing it? The 
children had been studying these par- 
ticular passages for about a month at 
the time of the testing. Granted that 
there is value in knowing the location 
of certain passages, are all of equal 
importance? Should they all be 
studied? 

It should be stated that the teacher 
did not require the references of all 
the children. They were told that if 
some could remember only that a 
passage was from a Psalm or from 
John, that that “was all right.” 

Had the teacher actually required 
the complete reference from each 
child, would better results have been 
forthcoming? It is very doubtful. 

With a mean score that reveals less 
than 20 per cent learning achieve- 
ment, it would seem that an appraisal 
of aims and methods would certainly 
be in order. There is also the possi- 
bility that some scores may have been 
the result of mere chance responses, 
and so the actual score would be even 
lower. 

The entire project seems to indicate 
the desirability for setting up pro- 
cedures that lend themselves to eval- 
uation of results if at all possible. Are 
we achieving what our programs, 
methods, and materials are designed 
to achieve? On what basis are such 
designs planned and carried out? Do- 
ing all things “decently and in order” 
applies also to means and methods of 
teaching the Word. 


Barcains. — The cheapest thing in the world is a good teacher at any 
reasonable price. The time and intellect and the life and character of our 
children are too precious to be wasted and misused by teachers who for any 
reason are incompetent. — P, P. CLAxToNn. 


Women 


Teachers 


A. C, MUELLER 


There has been considerable con- 
fusion in our thinking relative to the 
status of the woman teacher. Some 
have defined her status on the basis of 
the universal priesthood of believers. 
All Christians, male and female, by 
virtue of their priesthood, have a call 
from God to teach the Word. The 
woman teacher, they say, has a divine 
call to teach in the sense in which all 
believers have such a call. 

However, those who define the 
status of the woman teacher in this 
fashion lose sight of the fact that the 
woman teacher is active in a public 
capacity. Dr. Stoeckhardt says: “We 
must indeeed not be blind to the fact 
that such a teacher in the Christian 
school, in so far as she teaches reli- 
gion, exercises a part of the publica 
doctrina (public teaching of God’s 
Word). Even in the lower classes, 
where the teacher tells simple Bible 
stories, she has a very important task 
to perform. Every woman teacher 
teaches, and it is public teaching. She 
teaches God’s Word as commissioned 
by the congregation. She is also per- 
sona publica (public functionary). 
Indeed, everything that an officer of 
the congregation does is public in the 
sense that it is general and becomes 
known to the congregation. When a 
pastor, by virtue of his office, admon- 
ishes individuals privately, etc., that 
is certainly not public speaking or 
preaching. What is said and taught 
in the presence of a large number of 
children in a class is by its very nature 
very public. ... In short, it is evident 
that a woman teacher performs the 


same work as a male teacher does in 
his classes.” 

Dr. Stoeckhardt’s definition of the 
ministry as a public office is not as 
precise as it might be. Dr. Pieper in 
his Christian Dogmatics (Vol. II, 
p. 440) makes the meaning of “pub- 
lic” as clear as anyone might wish. 
He says: “This office and its func- 
tions are called ‘public,’ therefore, not 
because they are always discharged 
in public, but because they are per- 
formed for the good and by the com- 
mand of the congregation, just as we 
call civic officeholders ‘public serv- 
ants’ and their work ‘public service.’ 
Accordingly, the acts of the public 
ministry are ‘public’ not only when its 
incumbents proclaim the Word in 
public to an assembly, but also when 
they minister privately to a single 
soul.” 

A call to teach publicly in behalf 
of others, in distinction from the in- 
dividual call, is the invitation a con- 
gregation extends to a man or woman 
to assume the public function of 
teaching. Any person who accepts 
such an invitation has a call, an actual 
commission given by the congrega- 
tion, to perform a function which he 
has no right to perform on the 
strength of his individual call as a 
Christian priest. Sunday school teach- 
ers, Bible class teachers, and women 
teachers in our schools, all have a 
divine call. Of course, their responsi- 
bility is far more restricted than that 
of a pastor or a male teacher in the 
school. 

Two passages from Paul's letters 
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are usually cited when the status of 
the woman teacher is under consid- 
eration. We shall glance at them to 
see just what bearing they have on 
our problem. These passages deal 
with what is proper for women in the 
sphere of activity in the Church, ac- 
cording to God’s Word. The first 
passage (1 Cor. 14:34) reads: “Let 
your women keep silence in the 
churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience as 
also saith the Law.” The parallel pas- 
sage (1 Tim. 2:11-15) reads: “But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp (Gr. exercise) authority over 
the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve.” 
The reference to the Law, that is, to 
the teaching of the Old Testament, is 
Genesis 2 and 8. Even before the fall, 
God ordained that the man should be 
the head of the woman, and that the 
woman should be subject to the man. 
After the fall the Lord ordained that 
the man should rule over the woman. 
According to the Law, woman is to 
occupy a subordinate position to man, 
a position which is quite consistent 
with love. 

Paul was dealing with the practical 
problem, “Should women be _per- 
mitted to speak in the public assem- 
blies of the Christians, the worship 
services and business meetings?” On 
the authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, he teaches that women 
must remain silent at such public 
gatherings composed of men and 
women. A woman who would violate 
this rule would be guilty of exercising 
authority over the man. Paul enjoins 
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silence upon women in situations of 
this kind. 


These passages may, therefore, be 
used to prove that a woman should 
not teach a Bible class in which both 
men and women are enrolled, or hold 
an administrative position like the 
general superintendency of the Sun- 
day school, if such a position obliges 
her to exercise authority over the man 
in the sense of Paul’s prohibition. It 
would be unwarranted for anyone to 
employ these passages to prove that 
women teachers are not called in the 
same manner as are male teachers, 
e.g., to maintain that male teachers 
are called, whereas women teachers 
are employed, because of the restric- 
tion the Scriptures impose on women. 
What is the essence of the call? It is 
the congregation’s choice of one or 
more persons to perform in its name 
a part of the work the Lord has com- 
manded. There is no intrinsic differ- 
ence between calling and employing, 
for we have already noted that women 
who are employed as teachers have a 
divine call in the same sense that male 
teachers have such a call. 

The two passages may be cited to 
show that Paul does not forbid women 
to teach children. Dr. Stoeckhardt in- 
terprets Paul and then goes on to say 
that what the apostle forbids is that 
women should appear before the pub- 
lic gatherings as teachers, that they 
should speak at the meetings of the 
congregation, that they should teach 
the whole congregation, teach men. 
For that would be inconsistent with 
the nature of women and their na- 
tural relationship to men. And there 
is no exception to this rule. On the 
other hand, neither 1 Cor. 14, nor 
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1 Tim. 2, nor any other passage of 
Scripture, forbids women absolutely 
to teach. Nowhere, says he, are they 
forbidden to teach children, whether 
it be a group of children as such, or 
whether also they teach in behalf of 
the congregation. 

Women are, therefore, eligible for 
a teaching office providing their ap- 
pointment does not conflict with the 
position laid down in the Scriptures. 
Luther says: 

“If you wish to look at the Chris- 
tians, you must not consider any dif- 
ference, and you must not say: “That 
is a husband, or a wife, man, woman, 
or a servant or master, old or young, 
as Paul writes, Gal. 3:28. It is all one, 
and wholly a spiritual people. There- 
fore they are all priests, and all may 
proclaim God’s Word; except that the 
women are not to speak to the con- 
gregation, but let the men do the 
preaching, because of the command 
that women are to be subject to their 
husbands, as St. Paul teaches, 1 Cor. 
14:34. This order God lets remain, 
but makes no distinction of power. In 
case there should be no men present, 
but only women, as in a nun’s cloister, 
there they might choose a woman 
from among them to do the preach- 
ing.” 

A woman may be principal of a 
Lutheran school, providing the other 
teachers under her supervision are 
also women. 

The status of a woman teacher, 
then, is that of teacher of the Word. 
The scope of her work depends upon 
the specifications given in her call. 
There are, however, certain other 
matters which in no wise affect her 
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status but which do limit her activity. 
Our Church makes a distinction be- 
tween male teachers and women 
teachers because of the peculiar func- 
tions for which God has designed the 
man and the woman. Male teachers 
enter the service of the Church with 
the understanding that they will make 
teaching their life calling, just as pas- 
tors enter the service of the Church 
with the intention of continuing in 
office until the Lord relieves them of 
their duties, something not required 
of women. Marriage does not inter- 
fere with the faithful performance of 
the office of the male teacher. More- 
over, he is free from the restrictions 
God’s Word has imposed upon the 
woman. He may take an active part 
in the voters’ meetings; he may have 
charge of the service in the absence 
of the pastor, and he may perform 
other functions, including the so- 
called sacerdotal functions, at the be- 
hest of the congregation. This wider 
field of activity, indeed, does not 
affect the status of the male teacher. 
We mention it, however, because in 
calling male teachers, congregations 
take it into account. 

We have said that woman’s sphere 
of activity is restricted. God made 
woman for the sacred function of 
motherhood, and to be a help meet 
for the man. The Lutheran Church 
never loses sight of the purpose for 
which God created the woman. It re- 
fuses to impose celibacy on the female 
sex. We call women as teachers with 
the understanding that they shall be 
free at any time to withdraw from 
the classroom and marry. This is 
stated very clearly in the “SOLEMN 
AGREEMENT” in the Appointment 
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of Women Teachers, drawn up by Dr. 
A. C. Stellhorn. We quote the follow- 
ing: “Nothing in this appointment or 
agreement is to be construed as inter- 
fering with the rights and preroga- 
tives of a woman to terminate her 
services as a teacher at the end of any 
school year, or by special agreement, 
during the school year, in order to 
enter upon a woman’s higher calling 
of matrimony and other household 
duties, or to transfer to another school 
for good and valid reasons. In either 
case, however, she should make a 
timely announcement of her inten- 
tion.” This statement as well as the 
Solemn Agreement as such was offi- 
cially adopted by the College of 
Presidents. 

In this Solemn Agreement the con- 
gregation obligates itself to respect 
the woman teacher “as a participant 
in the public performance of the min- 
istry.” Women are indeed highly hon- 
ored in being set apart by God for this 
work. They have the assurance that 
God has chosen them to perform a 
service which is the highest and 
noblest. Some of them prefer to make 
teaching their life-long vocation, 
which is certainly praiseworthy, while 
the majority teach over a longer or 


shorter period of time and then marry, 
thus terminating the agreement. 

One question remains to be an- 
swered: “Can we reconcile the prac- 
tice of employing women teachers to 
teach for a year, or for a limited 
period, with the divinity of the call?” 
Our answer is that there are no pas- 
sages of Scripture which make it 
binding upon a congregation to en- 
gage its workers on a permanent basis. 
A call extended by the congregation 
is a call from God and therefore a 
divine call, whether the term of serv- 
ice is definite or indefinite. The con- 
gregation calls women teachers for a 
definite term of service with the un- 
derstanding that they may, at any 
time, give up teaching with a good 
conscience and marry. Dr. Stoeck- 
hardt says it is well for a congregation 
to employ an efficient woman teacher 
indefinitely, but of course with the 
understanding that she may resign her 
position at any time in order to enter 
the estate of matrimony. This, too, is 
indicated in the Solemn Agreement, 
for the woman teacher enters into the 
agreement “with the understanding 
that this appointment shall, God- 
willing, be permanent if mutually 
agreeable.” 


AIMLEss READING. — While reading is an instrument for making experiences 
of all types meaningful, and while its availability and adaptability make it a 
subtle tool for practical use, it is also prone to operate at a very low, thoughtless, 
recognition level. It unfortunately often survives at about the level of the 
lackadaisical listening to an uninspiring lecture. One can move through a book 


as one can move through a forest . . 


. aimless in direction and unconcerned 


with any real problem. — Arruur I. GaTEs. 


Onwarp, CuristiAN Souprers. — Although in its youth the church pos- 
sesses high-powered ammunition sufficient to blow down the gates of hell on 
earth, it sometimes acts as if afraid to touch it, as if an adult program were 


safer. — CuHaries H. TuTtie. 


Teaching Worship and Liturgics in Our Schools 


WALTER FE, BusziIn 


Christian schools are maintained by 
the Christian Church for the pur- 
pose of establishing the youth of the 
Church in the Christian faith. They 
are maintained, too, to habituate 
youth to Christian thought and life 
and to win for Christ such as have not 
yet embraced Him in faith. These 
high aims lend dignity to the calling 
of the Christian teacher; they distin- 
guish him from other teachers and 
prompt the Church to include him 
among those who follow a life calling 
rather than a profession. 

Taking the very nature and objec- 
tives of all true Christian education 
into consideration, it seems rather 
obvious that it is incumbent upon the 
Christian teacher to teach the youth 
entrusted to his tutelage also to wor- 
ship his God in spirit and in truth. 
Not all religious instruction is con- 
ducive to worship. A youth may have 
attended classes in religion for eight, 
twelve, or sixteen years without hav- 
ing learned to worship. He may have 
amassed a wealth of religious knowl- 
edge and yet be unable to worship. 
He may have listened to many pres- 
entations which aroused his interest, 
he may have memorized scores of 
Bible passages and hymn stanzas and 
yet be unappreciative of divine wor- 
ship. The fault may not be his; it may 
lie with his classmates and compan- 
ions, with his pastor, with his parents, 
or with his teachers. His classmates 
and companions may be as unrespon- 
sive to Christian worship as he is. The 
family altar may be foreign to the 
family life of his home. His teachers 
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may have taught religion merely as 
another subject of the curriculum. 
His pastor's preaching may be little 
more than a perfunctory performance. 

There is something wrong if a 
teacher teaches religion only as a mat- 
ter of routine and duty. Teaching re- 
ligion, like preaching the Word, ordi- 
narily increases our affections for God 
and our Savior. It should imbue the 
heart of the teacher with a warmth 
whose radiance reaches his pupils and 
rouses them to action. Unfortunately, 
however, this interaction may still not 
lead to genuine worship and may cul- 
minate in the acquisition of head 
knowledge without reaching the 
heart. To worship in spirit and truth 
means, above all, to worship with the 
heart. 

Teaching youth to worship is by no 
means an easy task. The devil, the 
world, and the flesh will not object 
too strenuously while little more than 
pedagogical mechanics are applied for 
the mastery of religion as a curricular 
subject. They will readily take a 
chance on such teaching, though 
Satan knows that the Word will not 
return unto the Lord void and will 
prosper whereunto the Lord sent it, 
even when taught only mechanically 
and as a matter of curricular routine. 
Satan and his forces of hell become 
busy and furious, however, the mo- 
ment an attempt is made to reach the 
heart. From that moment on a larger 
number of obstacles are thrown into 
the path of the teacher. The problem 
becomes more acute for the teacher 
because the natural human heart is 
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on the side of Satan from the very 
outset, it is corrupt, carnal, anti- 
pathetic. This heart must be won 
over to the very opposite side, to 
God’s side, before worship can really 
begin. The teacher’s sympathy and 
skill will prove very useful in bring- 
ing about this radical conversion, but 
even more important are the work of 
the Holy Ghost and also the prayers 
of the Christian teacher. This type of 
endeavor and interest makes the work 
of the Christian teacher worth while. 
When seeking to win the hearts of his 
pupils for Christian worship, he is a 
worker together with God (2 Cor. 
6:1). Here we have the basis for the 
glory and dignity of the calling of the 
Christian teacher. He is a teacher of 
curricular subjects, but he is even 
more an agent of the Holy Ghost, 
whose one great aim it is to lead those 
entrusted to his care to the sanctuary 
of God, where they may worship and 
adore Him who alone is worthy to be 
worshiped. 

We need hardly discuss at length 
that the Bible is the foremost source 
book for all teaching whose aim is 
Christian worship and the salvation 
of souls. The Christian Church has 
had many eminent teachers of religion 
and worship, but they have not ex- 
hausted the Bible. Their profound 
teaching has but reminded us of the 
depth of the knowledge and wisdom 
of God as revealed in the Bible. Our 
Catechism and Christian hymnody 
should likewise be regarded as glori- 
ous sources of Christian worship ma- 
terials. Catechetical instruction will 
be richer and more meaningful if it is 
related to the practice of worship on 
the part of the Christian; this applies 
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not only to teaching the Third Com- 
mandment and its meaning, but it 
applies also to teaching the entire 
Catechism in all its parts. The Lu- 
theran Reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury contributed very substantially to 
the worship life of Christian people 
by encouraging them to sing hymns 
unto God in loud, exalted strains. One 
need not envy those who do not sing 
when they worship; something basic 
is missing in their services of worship. 
We might ask, however: Do we teach 
the youth of the Church to worship 
when we acquaint them with Chris- 
tian hymnody, or do we focus their at- 
tention rather on tunes, poetry, words, 
rhymes, and meters? Although an ac- 
quaintance with the machanics has 
great value, Christian worship suffers 
when men and women ignore the wor- 
ship values of Christian hymnody, and 
with such decline in Christian wor- 
ship comes ordinarily also a decline 
in hymnodic standards. 

In view of the fact that the various 
forms of the Christian liturgy used by 
Lutheran people play such an import- 
ant part in their worship activities, 
the Church should impress upon her 
youth the worship values of the Lu- 
theran liturgy. She can best do this 
through her schools. There was a 
time when Christian teachers frankly 
expressed the opinion that the liturgy 
was of no concern to them, since the 
liturgy concerns only the clergy. One 
no longer hears Christian teachers 
make this claim. They have learned 
that the liturgy is for all Christian 
people and that the very word 
“liturgy” includes mention of the 
people and not of the clergy. The Lu- 
theran liturgy is by no means hierar- 
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chical. According to its very etymol- 
ogy, the liturgy is a work of the 
people, of God’s people. Not only the 
clergy and teachers, but also the 
Christian laity belong to God’s chosen 
generation, His holy nation, and His 
royal priesthood. The Christian lit- 
urgy is a work of the whole Church 
and of the whole congregation; it is 
not the work and expression of a mere 
segment of the same. It lies in the 
very nature and character of the 
Christian liturgy to unify and to weld 
people into one people, into God’s 
people. The liturgy is therefore more 
than a form or a pattern. It is more 
than a ritual or a ceremonial. It is an 
expression of worship and a testimony 
of the Christian faith that is in us. 
Those who object to the Christian 
liturgy usually show thereby that they 
are not acquainted with its real mean- 
ing and objective. Their prejudices 
are based upon abuses perpetrated in 
the past and in the present. Luther 
was aware of these abuses and stated 
in his liturgical writings that if we 
permit abuses to guide us, we must 
reject not only the liturgy, but also 
the sermon. He might have said the 
same also of prayer, organ playing, 
hymn singing, and chanting. Luther 
insisted that the Church needs lit- 
urgies just as man needs food and 
drink. 

Since, then, the Christian liturgy 
plays such an important part in the 
worship life of the Church and of the 
individual Christian, it is quite neces- 
sary that Christian teachers acquaint 
the youth of the Church with her 
liturgies and teach them how to use 
these liturgies intelligently for hearty 
and sincere worship purposes. The 
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Kirchenordnungen of the sixteenth 
century stressed the importance of 
keeping before the minds of the 
people the meaning of the Christian 
liturgy, insisting that the proper 
understanding and appreciation of the 
rich liturgical heritage of the Church 
would dwindle and vanish the mo- 
ment the Church ceases to impart lit- 
urgical instruction to her people. His- 
tory has shown their prediction to be 
correct. While it is often very difficult 
to remove antiliturgical prejudices 
and misgivings from adults and to 
teach them to think and to function 
liturgically, it is rarely difficult to give 
liturgical instruction to the youth of 
the Church. Children and young 
people have more open minds and 
hearts than do adults. They likewise 
have a happy faculty of looking at the 
issue itself; preconceived ideas and 
prejudices rarely obstruct their view. 
Christian students and pupils will 
manifest a receptive spirit and atti- 
tude to the worship values of Chris- 
tian liturgics, particularly if the wor- 
ship approach has been used also 
otherwise in their religious instruc- 
tion. After all, the Lutheran liturgy 
rests upon the very foundation of 
Holy Writ, particularly upon the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It relates itself 
easily and most intimately to the best 
sacred choral music and Christian 
hymnody. It is distinctly doctrinal in 
character and is related therefore very 
directly to the doctrines presented in 
the Lutheran Catechism. 

Let those who regard the liturgy as 
nothing more than a form or a cere- 
mony read carefully the liturgies in- 
cluded in The Lutheran Hymnal, 
without thinking of their formal struc- 
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ture and their rubrics. Ignore at this 
time also the music, and give thought 
only to the textual content of these 
liturgies. How full of meaning are 
even such short sentences and ver- 
sicles as “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” “Our help is in the name of 
the Lord,” “I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord. And 
Thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
sin,” “The Lord be with you. And 
with thy spirit,” and many others. 
How rich in content are the Introits, 
the Gloria Patri, the Kyrie, the Gloria 
in Excelsis, the Gradual, the Offer- 
tory, the Sanctus, the Nunc Dimittis. 
In the Order of Matins we have the 
inspiring Venite and the glorious Te 
Deum Laudamus; in the Order of 
Vespers we find the Magnificat. Why 
be form-conscious while worshiping 
with such marvelous texts? True, the 
musical settings of some do not meas- 
ure up to the greatness of their text 
(e.g., of the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Venite, and the Te Deum); these will 
likely have to be changed before very 
long, but the texts should all become 
commonly used expressions of wor- 
ship in the life of every Christian. We 
impoverish ourselves if we seek to do 
without them. It is important that the 
Canticles and other great liturgical 
texts of the Christian Church be 
grafted into the worship life and ex- 
pression of Christian youth. Youth 
should be habituated in their use not 
only because they are great Christian 
classics in miniature form, but parti- 
cularly because of their rich meaning 
and great worship value. Many Chris- 
tians of our day have no appreciation 
for the truly great texts of the liturgy 
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and of Christian hymnody because 
they have not been exposed to their 
use sufficiently and because texts of 
far less intrinsic value have been sub- 
stituted for them. 

Particularly in services of corporate 
worship must one have a sense of 
perspective. Knowing a liturgy as a 
unit and as an entity helps people to 
gain this perspective. We find in all 
great liturgies, which have withstood 
the ravages of the centuries, a grad- 
uated development and logic which 
arouse our admiration. The rather im- 
promptu type of worship service used 
by some churches, particularly in 
America, almost invariably lacks the 
continuity of thought and content 
which help to develop a sense of per- 
spective. This forces the worshiper 
to skip and jump from one island to 
the next; at times he finds that he has 
jumped into marshy shoreland, at 
other times does he leap to rocks 
which are either jagged, pointed, or 
slippery. In the rather fixed Chris- 
tian liturgy, however, we find our- 
selves on the firm ground of the main- 
land; the even and steady flow of the 
liturgy does not distract us, but en- 
ables us to progress at a well-reg- 
ulated pace to our final goal. The 
various parts of the Christian liturgy 
are related to one another, and point- 
ing out these interrelationships to his 
students can afford the Christian 
teacher a great deal of satisfaction 
and joy. When people are not aware 
of these relationships, it is likely due 
to the fact that their attention has 
never been drawn to them. They 
identify the Gloria Patri with the 


Gloria in Excelsis because they see 
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only the word “glory”; they equate 
the Confession of Sins with the Kyrie 
because no one has ever told them 
what the true nature of the Kyrie is. 
In order to develop and possess big- 
ness of conception, one must have 
continuity of thought and a sense of 
perspective. Here lies another great 
job for the Christian teacher. To im- 
part such knowledge requires time 
and patience, but the Christian 
teacher will soon discover that his 
efforts are well rewarded. After all, 
should not one great objective of all 
Christian education be to teach the 
youth of the Church to worship with 
understanding, intelligently, in spirit 
and in truth? 

Such teaching in particular adds 
distinction to the work of the Chris- 
tian teacher. It affords him an oppor- 
tunity to expose his pupils to the great 
fundamental character and truths of 
Christian worship and to ward off 
warped and petty prejudices and 


aversions in a positive and construc- 
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tive manner. What a privilege for the 
Christian teacher to have the oppor- 
tunity to help to enrich the worship 
lives and experiences of Christian 
youth in this manner.* 


* Should a teaching manual of some 
kind be desired, we still recommend very 
heartily An Explanation of the Common 
Service (cf. Catalog 1953, Concordia Pub- 
lishing House). The language, style, and 
general content (includes Matins, Vespers, 
Christian hymnody, and liturgical colors), 
as well as its use of the catechetical ap- 
proach, add to the interest and usefulness 
of this little volume. 

Gladly do we recommend also Pastor 
Paul H. Lang’s Lutheran Order of Service, 
published by Concordia Publishing House 
(No. 19-1010), though it discusses only our 
Order of Holy Communion. 

Liturgy and Spiritual Awakening, by 
Bishop Bo Giertz of Sweden, will help to in- 
spire the teacher (Concordia Catalog, p. 76). 
Luther D. Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy is 
the best and most exhaustive treatment avail- 
able in the English language and is well 
worth the price asked for it (Concordia 
Catalog, p. 76). 


Articles on worship and liturgics which 


have appeared in other issues of LUTHERAN 
EDUCATION deserve your renewed attention. 


Tue Purrose or A Test. — A test is not a hickory stick. It is not, and 
should not be, an instrument of torture. It is a tool to aid learning. It is a 
breather during which the pupil looks back to see where he has been, and the 
teacher looks to see where the pupil is to proceed. 

A test is not a magic divining rod, prepared only by experts. Pupils can 
help prepare tests as valid as those of teacher or expert. 

A test is not the final payoff of instruction. It does not give the whole answer 
about a child or his learning. It is only one means of measurement. It should 
be used along with observations of programs, anecdotal notes, and pupil opinion 


of himself. — Teacher's Letter. 


Wuo is Guitty? — We are growing increasingly impatient with a great 
deal of the finger pointing which characterizes our times. The times are out 
of joint, yes — just as some of the pointing fingers are. A finger should occa- 
sionally be used to remove the mote from the eye of the pointer. What about 
the false doctrines, the sanctimonious thuggery, depraved methods, crooked 
thinking, obscene art, superficial and sexy entertainment, scare techniques, 
deceitful preachments, undermining of free expression, questioning of motive, 
richly rewarded skullduggery, and primitive assaults upon man’s natural dig- 
nity — all of which are to be found in the spiritual air the child breathes 
outside the school room. — Joseph N. Smelser in Arizona Teacher. 


Indices of Good Geographic Instruction * 


HERBERT H. Gross 


“I hate geography!” This is not an 
uncommon chant of the elementary 
school child. High school and college 
students cannot hate something they 
rarely experience. Lack of experience 
with geography may cause them to be 
indifferent to its contributions. They 
may even frown upon it as something 
too elementary for their sophisticated 
status. If geography is to make an im- 
portant contribution to social, eco- 
nomic, and political survival and pro- 
gress, both hatred and indifference 
must be eradicated. 

The eradication of these two unde- 
sirable attitudes can best be accom- 
plished by exposing the student to 
geography under favorable circum- 
stances. The favorable circumstances 
are primarily two: (1) a dynamic, 
well-informed teacher and (2) an 
abundance of interesting material 
which is meaningful to the student. 

An Isaiah Bowman at one end of 
a log with a student at the other end 
is a much better school than a droll 
in an academic palace. Whether or 
not a product will attract the atten- 
tion and excite the interest of a stu- 
dent will depend very much on the 
personality of the teacher. To stim- 
ulate interest, a teacher must demon- 
strate interest, demonstrate it by con- 
viction and enthusiasm. These are 
significantly encouraged by mastery 
of the subject and a sincere interest 
in the welfare of fellow men, first as 
individuals and second as members of 
society. 

Mastery of geography will depend, 
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first, on intimate association with the 
materials and processes supplied by 
geography itself, and, second, on a 
more-than-casual acquaintance with 
the academic disciplines which make 
major contributions to geography. It 
is interesting detail which makes a 
subject fascinating and exciting. It is 
variety of detail, each element of 
which focuses on a prime geographic 
concept from a different direction, 
which contributes vitally to perma- 
nent impressions. Details are like the 
many leaves on a tree which contri- 
bute to the growth of the trunk and 
then fall away. Details are the facets 
which make the diamond sparkle. 
Space prevents most textbooks from 
including the materials which contri- 
bute basically to the vitality of a pres- 
entation. The teacher must make up 
for the deficiency. This means that 
the teacher of geography should be 
so saturated with the subject that it 
overflows continuously. 

Detail requires that the content of 
geography be confined to selected 
significant places. These places 
should be selected primarily on the 
basis of four criteria, namely: 1. Do 
they clearly demonstrate the relation- 
ships of physical, economic, and social 
patterns in a regional setting? 2. Do 
they demonstrate regional interrela- 


* This paper was presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Washington, D. C., 
August 6, 1952. Reprinted by permission 
a the Journal of Geography, December, 
1952. 
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tionships? 3. Do they clearly demon- 
strate likenesses and differences of 
man-world relationships from place to 
place? 4. Do they ultimately contri- 
bute to a balanced or proportional 
concept of the world. 


PROCEDURES 


Once a place has been selected for 
study, the following well-recognized 
and time-honored procedures should 
be employed: 

1. Exploration. Exploration is basic 
to the acquiring of data. It is essential 
orientation. It generates interest. 
Most every child likes to be a Co- 
lumbus. 


2. Selection. Not all phenomena 
within an environment are significant 
contributions to understanding the 
way of life within an area. A careful 
selection must be made of those 
which are. 


3. Measurement. Both qualitative 
and quantitative measurements are 
essential. The qualitative ordinarily 
precede the quantitative. It has often 
been said that our advanced material 
civilization is based on measurement. 
Measurement is an essential aspect of 
the experimental method of science. 


4. Classification. Classification of 
information may precede or follow 
measurement. At times it is necessary 
first to classify things in order to know 
what and how to measure. At other 
times it is the interest of efficiency 
first to measure and then classify. 
Ordinarily classification precedes the 
recording of the distribution of phe- 
nomena. The elements to be classi- 
fied can be placed, in general, in the 
following categories: (1) physical, 


(2) cultural, (8) human, and (4) com- 
munity processes. 

5. Recording. Recording may be 
descriptive, pictorial, graphic, or car- 
tographic. Description must be clear 
and precise. It should create acute 
visual imagery and excite curiosity. 
Pictorial recording is vivid but, unless 
handled with care, may lead to con- 
cepts which lack balance and _ pro- 
portion. Graphic recording makes 
quantitative comparisons meaningful. 
Finally, much that is of geographic 
significance can be recorded on a 
map. The recording of observed land- 
scape phenomena is an important step 
in geography teaching. However, the 
recording on maps of phenomena ob- 
served by others has great value also. 


6. Synthesis. Regional synthesis is 
the essence of geography. Maps are 
particularly helpful in synthesis, since 
they are a means of putting things to- 
gether that belong together so that 
they can be observed in a related 
sense. 


7. Interpretation. Interpretation is 
one of the more difficult and delicate 
aspects of geography. Without it the 
environment lacks meaning. Without 
it recorded materials serve little pur- 
pose. Descriptive materials, maps, 
pictures, and graphs need to be in- 
terpreted to be useful. They can best 
be interpreted if their modes of de- 
rivation are understood. Interpreta- 
tion involves training and practice. 

8. Application. Learning is futile 
unless a sense of responsibility accom- 
panies a correct understanding of 
regional associations. Wanting to do 
something constructive about a situa- 
tion is basic to good citizenship. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Following the steps indicated has 
as its ultimate purpose making it pos- 
sible for a person to think about and 
to deal with some part of the world 
independently. Social, economic, and 
political survival and progress depend 
on the ability of a person to assume 
unmediated individual responsibility 
and to practice the prime virtue of 
charity in a world which he under- 
stands correctly. The individual must 
be trained to be a master and not a 
slave. A geographically illiterate so- 
ciety can be a manipulated society 
even in a democracy. To acquire a 
scientific method of studying some 
part of the world is an essential ex- 
perience. The teacher’s prime func- 
tion is to make himself unnecessary. 


LABORATORY 

To follow the pattern here pre- 
sented requires equipment. A geog- 
raphy classroom is primarily a “doing” 
room rather than a “listening” room. 
Basically the study of geography 
should be a workshop experience. 
There must be equipment to deal 
both with the local environment and 
particularly with that part of the 
world which cannot be observed 
directly. 

However, direct observation lends 
itself best to acquiring the techniques 
or processes utilized in geographic 


learning and to developing geographic 
understandings. Obviously, the local 
community most readily lends itself to 
direct observation. 


The local community, too, should 
be a basic concern because it has the 
most direct bearing on our lives. The 
study of the local community gen- 
erally is a primary learning experience 
and as such is most closely related to 
life situations. The local community 
tends to be within the range of com- 
prehension. It is convenient for the 
intimate study of map-landscape re- 
lationships. It is the core or base of 
comparative evalution. It should be 
an integral part of geographic learn- 
ing at all academic levels. It is par- 
ticularly here where good citizenship 
should be practiced. The biggest 
problems in life are represented in 
our own back yards. The quality of 
the world as a whole can only be as 
good as the thousands of communities 
which compose it. Social, economic, 
and political survival and progress de- 
pend on taking care of the little inti- 
mate problems in a big way before 
making our contributions to big things 
in a small way. Geography offers the 
content and method needed to solve 
these local problems and to apply the 
findings to larger national and world 
problems now confronting our demo- 
cratic society. 


Aw Evatuation or Joun Dewey. — The guiding educational philosophy 
which now mirrors the public mind of the West was developed largely by 
Professor John Dewey. His influence upon educational philosophy has been 
greater, his admirers say, than anyone’s since Aristotle. Through his leadership 
educational techniques and practices have been greatly improved and unques- 
tionably enriched. But in fitting the philosophy to current life he has shifted 
from metaphysics, theology and religion to natural science and thus aided the 
advance of secularism. — Joun O, Gross, Executive Secretary, Methodist Board 


of Education, Nashville. 


Educational Sociology or the Sociology of Education? 


Victor STREUFERT 


Ever since there have been people 
called sociologists, they have claimed 
to study persons as they live in groups. 
And for almost as long a period the 
sociologists have maintained that one 
of their major areas of study is so- 
cialization. Socialization they would 
define as the process by which the 
human infant, a babbling, burping 
bit of protoplasm, is made into an 
adult of a given community. This 
transmission of society's culture from 
generation to generation is very im- 
portant, they would say. Such are 
also the assertions of the cultural an- 
thropologists.1_ But, of course, the so- 
ciologist and the cultural anthropol- 
ogist are not alone in their interest in 
human groups or in the transmission 
of a society’s culture. Among others, 
the teacher, too, is concerned with a 
group — the group before him in the 
classroom and with that group’s rela- 
tion to other groups in the community. 
And certainly few, if any, could be 


1 Anthropology is customarily divided 
into four major fields of concentration. The 
first and perhaps most familiar area is that 
of physical anthropology. It concerns itself 
principally with the development of physical 
man. The second is cultural authropology. 
This portion of the discipline attempts to 
study the way of life of a given people. 
Actually it is almost identical with sociology. 
The only significant differences are those of 
terminology and original orientation. At first 
the non-literate society was the usual object 
of the cultural anthropologists’ attention and 
devotion. At the present, modern society 
offers almost as great a fascination. Archae- 
ology is the third division of anthropology, 
and linguistics, with an emphasis on the de- 
velopment and borrowing of languages, is 
the fourth. 
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more concerned with an adequate 
transfer of culture from one genera- 
tion to another. It would follow that 
the two, teachers and_ sociologists, 
with their common fields of interest, 
might have something to contribute 
towards each other’s work. What edu- 
cation might make available to the 
sociologist or anthropologist, however, 
is not to be discussed here. The pur- 
pose of what follows is to give some 
indication of the possible contribution 
of sociology to education. 

The teacher might well look to the 
sociologist and anthropologist for help 
in the following areas: 


1. A critical analysis of the school’s 
place in the socialization process. Too 
often, perhaps because of the near- 
ness to the program of formal educa- 
tion, the educator fails to realize what 
part of the educative process is being 
accomplished by informal agencies 
within the community. Therefore, the 
first form of help may be that of en- 
abling the educator to see his educa- 
tional program in the light of the en- 
tire socialization process of the society 
in which he lives. A second aid with- 
in this area might be that of method. 
Through the use of techniques em- 
ployed in other areas of their work, 
the sociologists and anthropologists 
could more effectively measure the 
process of socialization than has pre- 
viously been done. 

2. A presentation of educational 
processes of various cultures. It is 
possible for anyone to become ethno- 
centric. That is, one can easily feel 
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that one’s own culture is superior to 
other cultures. It is not difficult for 
the teacher to become educationally 
ethnocentric. Margaret Mead tells of 
an incident which would seem to illus- 
trate this point to some extent. 


I once lectured to a group of women — 

all of them college graduates — alert 
enough to be taking a fairly advanced 
adult-education course on “Primitive 
Education.”. .. I described in detail the 
lagoon village of the Manus tribe, the 
ways in which the parents taught the 
children to master their environment, to 
swim, to climb, to handle fire, to paddle 
a canoe, to judge distances, and to cal- 
culate the strength of materials. I de- 
scribed the tiny canoes which were given 
to the three-year-olds, the miniature fish 
spears with which they learned to spear 
minnows, the way in which small boys 
learned to calk their canoes with gum, 
and how small girls learned to thread 
shell money into aprons. ... I gave a 
fairly complete account of the type of 
adaptative craft behavior which was 
characteristic of the Manus and the way 
in which this was learned by each gen- 
eration of children. At the end of the 
lecture one woman stood up and asked 
the first question: “Didn’t they have any 
vocational training?” ? 
It should prove helpful for the 
teacher, through an acquaintance with 
the educational objectives and meth- 
ods of other cultures, to be able to 
re-examine American educational phi- 
losophy and methodology. 

3. A study of classroom and school 
dynamics. One of the budding areas 
of sociological study and interest is 
that of small group analysis. It at- 
tempts to study the dynamics of the 
group in order to provide insights for 
more efficient integration of group 


2 Mead, Margaret: “Our Educational 
Emphases in Primitive Perspective.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 48:633—689. 
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effort, more effective leadership and 
followership, and the development of 
group attitudes. The transfer of this 
type of information to the classroom 
and to various relationships within 
the school could do much to make 
the educational experience of the 
child more effective. 

4. A presentation of community 
characteristics. To say that education 
should be directed toward the needs 
of the learner would probably receive 
a nod of assent from practically 
every teacher. But to challenge some- 
one to state the specific needs of an 
urban child as contrasted to those of 
one living in a rural community might 
cause more than a little embarrass- 
ment. Sociology and cultural an- 
thropology, through extensive studies 
made by each of the disciplines of 
community and class, may have much 
to offer the concerned teacher. 

It is, of course, not a new idea to 
state that sociology and anthropology 
might have something to contribute 
to the area of education. Certainly the 
above-listed areas of aid are not 
startling revelations in this mid-20th 
century. For quite some time the use 
of sociological principles and informa- 
tion in the service of education has 
been fostered under an area of study 
called educational sociology. Enthu- 
siasm for it ran high at the turn of the 
century.? By World War I many 
schools were offering courses on the 
subject, and books on educational so- 
ciology were appearing with increased 
rapidity. In 1923 the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Soci- 


8 Brookover, William B.: “Sociology of 
Education: a Definition.” American So- 
ciological Review, 14:407—415. 
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ology was formed.* By 1928, the first 
issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology had appeared. 

If one agrees that sociology has 
something to offer education, one can- 
not but commend the efforts in the 
direction of educational sociology. 
But the results of the work within the 
field often leave one with something 
less than enthusiasm. By the middle 
years of the last decade the number 
of educational sociology courses at 
the teacher-training institutions was 
in marked decline.? At the same time 
the American Sociological Society 
dropped the educational sociology 
section from its program at national 
conventions. The reason for this lack 
of interest in the subject might be 
hinted at with a review of four recent 
publications in the field. 

1. Moore, Clyde B., and Cole, Wil- 
liam C. Sociology in Educational 
Practice. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Riverside Press. 1952. 440 pages. 

The parts of this volume which apply 
more directly to education are written 
in the best tradition of some books in 
the field of education: — a scissors-and- 
paste-approach with a liberal sprinkling 
of cardinal principles and educational 
objectives. The sociological portions fail 
completely to make anything but the 
most general statements of sociological 
principle. The reader at best is only in- 
formed that classes do exist in America. 
That there might be significant attitud- 
inal differences between urban and rural 
societies is not even suggested. Class- 
room dynamics are dispatched with a 
page and a half reference to sociometry. 


2. Brown, Francis J. Educational So- 
ciology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


4 Robbins, Florence Greenhoe, Educa- 
tional Sociology, A Study in Child, Youth 
and Community, p. 9. 

5 Brookover, op. cit., p. 408. 
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Inc. 1947, (Fifth printing 1950). 
626 pages. 

Brown’s book shares the critique given 
above. The only praise which it might 
gather may come from the fine history of 
educational sociology which the author 
gives at the book’s conclusion. 

8. Robbins, Florence Greenhoe. Edu- 
cational Sociology — A Study in 
Child, Youth, School, and Com- 
munity. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1953. 529 pages. 

This is probably one of the finest vol- 
umes on general education that has been 
published in recent years. It could be 
utilized very profitably as a text for an - 
introductory education course. While it 
does contain a little educational padding 
(or at least materials not too directly 
relevant to educational sociology) and 
rather cunningly sidesteps community 
analyses, it does present some fine ma- 
terial on the early socialization of the 
child in addition to providing a well- 
written section on classroom dynamics. 

4. Cook, Lloyd Allen and Cook, Elaine 
Forsyth. A Sociological Approach 
to Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1950. 514 
pages. 

This book has what it takes. The sec- 
tions on community analyses, social 
classes in the school, classroom dynamics, 
and school culture present much of what 
is available in the field of sociology for 
the benefit of education. Perhaps the 
only major omission in the presentation 
might be a section on comparative edu- 
cation. 


Since its inception it seeems that 
educational sociology has had much 
more material of the type presented 
in the first two books than in the last 
two. This may be the result, at least 
from the sociologists’ point of view, 
of the fact that educational sociology 
has been advanced chiefly by individ- 
uals who have received their primary 
training as educators. The effect has 
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been to make the sociologists and an- 
thropologists wary of associating 
themselves with a field which perhaps 
has frequently failed to employ a 
methodology satisfactory to them. 
The over-all effect has been a failure 
on the part of educational agencies to 
attract many men of the sociological 
and anthropological fields who are 
willing to go into the applied fields. 
Since interest in the field is waning, 
it may be best to allow educational 
sociology to die a peaceful death and 
permit a new phase of study to take 
its place. This might be called the so- 
ciology of education,® a field in which 
applied sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists would be called upon to analyze 
the school as an institution of the 


6 Ibid., p. 410. 


community and the educational proc- 
ess as it pertains to socialization. 
Their analyses and recommendations 
might then be applied to education, 
just as recommendations are received 
from the applied social scientists by 
industry and the Armed Services.’ In 
this way educational agencies would 
seem to have a much better chance of 
gaining ungarbled contributions in 
the areas in which sociology and an- 
thropology might have something to 
present and at the same time also at- 
tract interest from the field of so- 


ciology. 


7 For examples see numerous articles and 
books on human relations in industry, refer- 
ences in Industrial Sociology, and the monu- 
mental work on life in the Armed Services 
by Samuel A. Stouffer, The American Soldier. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1949.) 


Ir Maxes Tuincs Ticx. — Staff morale is an intangible quality. It is a 
group attitude closely akin to school spirit, which inspires a willingness to work 
persistently even in the face of great odds. It is the “stuff” that makes groups 


see things through. 


When staff morale is high, achievement is likely to be high because mem- 
bers of the teaching staff perform their work with confidence, zest, and 
happiness. The stress and strain of living and achieving are aggressively, 
eagerly, and happily met, with eyes ever on the goals to be achieved. 

Low morale, on the other hand, is accompanied by distrust, disunity, 
inefficiency, gossip, petty jealousies, and strife. — Arvey E. and Chester C. 


Diettert in The American Teacher. 


A Curr. — Any remedy for a social evil is always at bottom a moral remedy. 
To be sure, the evils must be investigated as thoroughly as possible by the use 


of scientific methods . 


. . but the wish and strength to cure the evil are moral 


factors, and without them there can be no improvement. .. . Science has never 
been more necessary than today, nor less sufficient; in the future it will become 
more and more necessary, and more and more insufficient. — Pror, GEORGE 


Sarton of Harvard. 


Sucn ENncuisH. — A western schoolboy met some children from the South- 
east during his summer vacation. Afterward he commented to his teacher on 


the experience: 


“Those kids talk funny. They say you-all instead of you-guys.” — Carrie 
Belle Parks as quoted in The English Journal. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


The Parish Organist * 


The selection of fitting preludes 
to Lutheran hymns and chorals has 
been the problem of every parish 
organist, particularly in Lutheran 
churches of America. With each new 
edition of hymnals the problem has 
been varied, if not increased. The 
gradual trend away from the sole use 
of the German chorale toward English 
and American tunes has added to the 
difficulty of choice. These pages have 
called attention to important contri- 
butions to the solution of this prob- 
lem. The Parish Organist is another 
contribution worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Of the 120 compositions, only 20 
are “free,” while the rest are written 
for specific tunes most frequently 
used. “Most of the suggestions for 
registration apply to organ with two 
manuals and pedal. All preludes, 
however, can be played on one- 
manual organs and without the use of 
the pedal, in which case the regis- 
trations have to be modified accord- 
ingly.” The compositions were in- 
tended to be only moderately difficult. 
The birth years of the fifty-two com- 
posers are distributed over the follow- 
ing centuries: 16th: 6; 17th: 18; 18th: 
1; 19th: 8; 20th: 21. 

The evaluation here given is based 
on two careful readings of each num- 
ber with additional readings as de- 
sired. The reviewer is mindful of the 


many students of organ and organists 
who look to these pages for honest 
opinions. To such we would express 
the following thoughts. 

The Lutheran Heritage of former 
centuries represented in these vol- 
umes compares with the best avail- 
able and will be appreciated by 
nearly all Lutheran organists. If the 
first reading does not satisfy, some 
adjustment in registration or tempo 
will bring about an acceptable read- 
ing. Fifty-six of the compositions 
were written by composers born be- 
fore 1850. The collection may, there- 
fore, be regarded as giving an ade- 
quate sampling of old Lutheran 
music. 

Contemporary music seems to be 
difficult to define. The mere date of 
composer's birth year is insufficient 
evidence. Furthermore, there cannot 
be complete agreement among com- 
posers as to the actual nature of con- 
temporary music. For this reason the 
reader might be confronted with a 
given idiom for the first time, strange 
to him, and he may not like it. Per- 
haps the number is not good. Time 
and use might tell. Most of the more 
modern numbers will tend to appeal 
to organists, others may not. Never- 


theless, in the construction of tests, if 


* The Parish Organist by Heinrich Flei- 
scher, Concordia Publishing House, Saint 
Louis 18, Mo. Four Volumes and Manual 
$7.00. Single Volume $2.00. 
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from fifty to sixty-six per cent of the 
group passes successfully, that item is 
regarded as worthy of consideration 
in the test. We have reason to believe 
that a much higher percentage of the 
modern numbers will pass that test. 

Subjective judgment on these 120 
selections is herewith presented. A 
comparison of ratings in the first read- 
ing with the second, indicates a 
stronger trend toward likability. We 
give it in the hope that the reader 
will give a fair hearing to each 
number. The symbols used are No: 
“I don't like it”; ?: “I can’t make up 
my mind”; OK: “passable”; Good; and 
Very Good. 


3 pbs 
° Mw 668 6S 
a 0 § 88 


First Reading ......26 8 83 35 14 


Second Reading ..18 3 11 25 68 


We suggest that The Parish Orga- 
nist be widely distributed since it con- 
tains materials worthy to be studied 
and played. The fact that the compo- 


Surrorts TV.—I believe that nation-wide 


sitions are of moderate difficulty sug- 
gests that all churches will have use 
of the numbers, regardless of the in- 
strument at hand. Organists must read 
new materials; it’s worth the price for 
this alone. 

Missouri Synod composers should 
take note that The Parish Organist 
features a scant half dozen composers 
who have been born and educated in 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. It does not seem reasonable 
that a century should not have pro- 
duced more composers who know and 
understand our faith and musical lan- 
guage. This is a call to greater appli- 
cation to study and production to all 
whom God has given talent or genius. 
We cannot hope to be accepted if we 
do not produce. After production has 
increased among young and old, let 
us press forward with a product that 
leaves no doubt in the worshiper’s 
mind as to what musical language we 
are speaking. TGS. 


educational television is 


economically sound. Education is a big business, perhaps the biggest single 
business existing today. It adequately can support the operation and program- 
ming of the 242 television channels now set aside for non-commercial educa- 
tional purposes. If it increased the educational level only a few percentage 
points, and I feel it can do more than that, the increase in the value and 
the product of increased skill and knowledge would more than pay for its 


cost. — Charles E. Wilson. 


REHEARSALS For SINGING. — The average choir is not prepared to sing the 
day’s hymns. It is just as important to rehearse them on these as on the 
anthems. Most clergymen shy off instructing congregations regarding the most 
corporate part of the service, singing. There should be actual congregational 
rehearsals worked into the church program. “Whoop it up” singing is bad, 
because the mood takes people away from worship to secular scenes, to school 
games, parties, and night clubs. — Myron Casner, St. John’s Episcopal Church, 


Sturgis, Mich. 


A FounpATION For A Nation. — If ever a nation is to be founded on 
agnosticism, this civilization must fall, for it is founded principally on religious 
faith. The influences which are spreading into the world are, many of them, 


agnostic. — HERBERT HOOVER. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTIONS — 1953 
I 


Wuereas, the Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Lutheran Education Association 
has been, under God, fruitful, edifying, and 
inspiring, therefore be it 

1. Resolved, that we extend sincere thanks 
to the officers, the Executive Board, and the 
temporary council for their efforts in behalf 
of the work accomplished during the past 
year; be it further 

2. Resolved, that we recognize the out- 
standing work of the essayists, the service of 
the convention officers and their respective 
committees, the chaplains, the organist, and 
all others who have contributed to make this 
convention a success; and be it further 

8. Resolved, that the convention express 
appreciation to the officials and personnel of 
Concordia Teachers College, Grace Lutheran 
Church, and to Grace Lutheran Ladies’ Aid 
Society for services rendered. 


I 

1. Wuereas, Prof. Theo. Kuehnert has 
for many years rendered excellent and faith- 
ful service to the Church through his work 
as teacher, District superintendent, professor 
of education, and 

2. Wuereas, he has made many out- 
standing contributions through his writings, 
and 

3. Wuergas, he has greatly contributed 
to the development of education in Lutheran 
circles through his editorship of LuTHERAN 
EpucatTion, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Board of the 
Lutheran Education Association initiate and 
execute a procedure for conferring an honor- 
ary doctorate degree upon him. 


Ill 


1. WuerEAs, the attendance at our 
L. E. A. conventions is not in keeping with 
the membership of the L. E. A., and 


2. WuerEAs, many of our teachers who 
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would like to attend find it difficult to bear 
the expense involved, and 

8. Wuereas, while our congregations are 
now generally paying the expense of teach- 
ers’ attendance at the official conferences of 
the various Districts, and 

4, WHEREAS, attendance at the annual 
L. E. A. convention ultimately redounds to 
the benefit of our Church, especially to the 
training of its children, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we encourage our congre- 
gations and especially the boards of educa- 
tion to consider the possibility of paying the 
expense of one or more representatives of 
the teaching staff to the annual L. E. A. con- 
vention as a necessary means of fostering 
the professional growth of the teachers. 


IV 
WueEreas, there has been a request to 
have the Rev. Walter Maas’ convention ad- 
dress duplicated for presentation to the in- 
dividual P. T. L. groups, therefore be it 


Resolved, that this matter be referred to 
the P. T. L. Council for consideration. 

1. Wuerzas, the constitution of the Lu- 
theran Education Association is a provisional 
constitution adopted in 1946, whose re- 
vision is already three (8) years overdue, 
and 

2. WueErEAs, the business of the Lutheran 
Education Association for the past three (3) 
years has of necessity been guided only 
loosely by the constitution, and 

8. WuerEAS, the mode of amending 
this constitution as specified in Article 7 
prevents expeditious action; therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1, That Article 7 dealing with Amendments 
be suspended for this session; 

2. That provisions be made in a separate 
article to provide for the creation of De- 
partments; 

3. That the provisions of the article be as 
follows: 
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ARTICLE X — DEPARTMENTS 


1. Departments of the Lutheran Educa- 
cation Association may be created by 
resolution of the convention in any 
regular session upon recommendation 
of the Executive Board. 


2. That any department of the Lutheran 
Education Association shall submit a 
constitution which shall become effec- 
tive upon approval by the convention. 

8. That the approved constitution of any 
department shall become part of the 
constitution of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association. 


. That the top paragraph of the first page 


be reworded and inserted within the 
framework of the constitution of the 
Parent-Teacher League just before the 
final paragraph on page two of the pro- 
posed constitution and read as follows: 
Membership may be obtained by any 
Parent-Teacher group within the Synod- 


ical Conference interested in promoting 

the objectives of the Association. Each 

Parent-Teacher group shall have the right 

to vote through one accredited delegate 

at meetings of the National Lutheran 

Parent-Teacher League and at the Lu- 

theran Education Association Conven- 

tions. 

4, Wuerzeas, the constitution of the Lu- 
theran Education Association and that of 
the Parent-Teacher League both merit fur- 
ther study; therefore be it 


Resolved, that the constitutions of Lu- 
theran Education Association and Parent- 
Teacher League both be placed in the hands 
of a constitution committee for further 


study; and be it further 


Resolved, that the chairman appoint a 
constitution committee of five (5) members, 
whose report shall be in the hands of the 
membership by May 1, 1954, and subject 
to final approval at the 1954 convention. 


How To Invest. — We should spend money freely on devout tutors and 


servants of the highest type. This probably means high-grade church schools 
and small colleges of the right character for our children. No amount of time 
and money is too great to spend upon properly educating and training children. 
However much money we ourselves now have, the chances are four to six that 
(if we live long enough) we must depend upon our children or grandchildren 
to support us. Hence we should immediately begin to invest in them — to store 
up money in children instead of safe deposit vaults. — RocER W. Basson. 


To ELIMINATE Crime. — Teach children respect for their parents, their 
nation, and the laws. Teach them to be ambitious in the arts, sciences, sports, 
professions; teach them that earning a living is something to be proud of. 
And, finally, teach them to fear God, that they may not reap the gangsters’ 
harvest, torture and execution by other gangsters, or the horrors of the death 
cell and the electric chair. — J. Epcar Hoover. 


CHARACTER OR TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE? — It would be stupid to deny that 
character plus technical knowledge is infinitely superior to character alone. 
But it is more stupid to believe that technical knowledge without character 
can be productive of anything but disaster. — F. K. Norcu. 


Sang Lire InsurANCcE. — We toil and save and sacrifice in order that we 
may leave to children a little money, or a home, or an education for their own 
enjoyment. Dare we forget that all this is pitifully futile if we do not save 
the civilization in which our children must live? Christian education is thus not 
a matter of philanthropy but simply a matter of sane life insurance of our loved 
ones who come after us. — C, F. WisHART. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current prices. 


Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, Victor C. Krause, Theo. J. C. Kuehnert. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


MORE CHILDREN’S WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. By Jeanette Perkins 

Brown. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 250 pages. $3.00. 

The publishers of this new book explain its scope on the front flap as follows: 

Like the author’s two other books on children’s worship, As Children Worship and 
Children’s Worship in the Church School, this new volume discusses different areas of 
experience from which worship may emerge, illustrates them with abundant examples 
of children’s contributions, and supplies a number of actual services of worship. Like 
them, also, a large section of the book is devoted to source materials for leaders. There 
is a new emphasis, in this third book, on worship which may arise in classes, and its 
contribution to the whole worship experience of the department. 

The necessity is pointed up of frequent teacher-supervisor conferences, through 
which experiences and contributions of the children in classes may be shared and 
deepened in the group service of worship; while what happens in the service itself 
may be carried over into class discussion and activity to clarify and strengthen ideas 


and purposes. 
The back flap gives the table of contents as follows: 


Part I contains eight chapters of discussion and illustration: 
Class Opportunities for Worship 
The Supervisor and the Service of Worship 
Children and Symbolism 
Prayer Patterns in the Primary Department 
“Wondrous Things Out of Thy Law” 
“Circles” 
Christmas 
Music and Rhythms: Their Contribution to Worship 


Part II contains materials for worship in class and in assembly services: 
Prayers and Meditations, Bible Verses 
Poems of Thinking and Wondering 
Poems on Order in the Universe 
Spring and Easter Poems 
Summer Poems 
Autumn Poems 
Winter Poems 
Christmas 
Miscellaneous Poems 
Songs 
As you read this interesting and thought-provoking little book, you find that it shows 
ways of utilizing the experiences of primary age children, their insatiable curiosity, and 
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their creative abilities in class worship or in larger group worship. You will also discover, 
much to your regret, that the author, who was for twenty years Supervisor of the Primary 
Department of the Church School (Sunday school) taught by paid teachers at Riverside 
Church in New York City, fails to show teachers how to lead their little pupils, born in 
sin and subject to eternal damnation by nature, to Jesus, the Savior of mankind. Nowhere 
does she clearly present Christ the God-man of Holy Scriptures nor speak of His atoning 
sacrifice for us sinners. In vain you look for a Bible expression, telling us that we are 
saved alone by faith in Christ Jesus. Apparently the author does not believe in the divine 
miracles of Christ, as one might conclude from her remark about Peter’s draught of fishes: 
“Perhaps Jesus had looked out into the clear deep water and seen fish after all” (p. 135). 
Concerning the greatest miracle of all, the triumphant resurrection of our Lord and Savior, 
Jeanette Perkins Brown says in part in the service for Easter (p. 114): 


Then something happened. It was as if that power that was in Jesus, that spirit that 
made him what he was, had suddenly become alive again. It was so real and so near 
that one after another said they had seen Jesus! Some said he had come to them and 
talked to them. Whatever happened, they began to be of use again. Some discovered, 
to their joy, that they had the same kind of power to help people that Jesus had. And 
the rulers, instead of getting rid of one man and his ideas, found that others were doing 
the same works that Jesus had done. It was just as if Jesus had risen from the dead, 
and was working many times as hard in the very ways that had made the rulers angry. 
After speaking of the work of Peter and John, of Stephen and Paul, the author of the 
book under review continues: 

Jesus was living more than ever before! His spirit was going on and on, making people 
share what they knew, helping to heal the sick, to teach love and friendliness in cities, 
in lonely mountain places, in foreign lands. The life, the spirit that was in Jesus could 
never die. Today there are thousands and thousands of teachers and ministers and 
doctors and missionaries and helpers in children’s homes, hospitals, schools for the 
deaf and blind, settlements and neighborhood houses, all with the spirit of Jesus, hav- 
ing learned the law he knew, the law of friendliness. 


Compare these quotations with the Bible accounts of the resurrection of our Redeemer 
and His many appearances after His resurrection, as well as with Bible passages that speak 
of the importance and the significance His glorious resurrection has for us his followers! 

In the section, “Prayer Patterns in the Primary Department,” you will read with in- 
terest about the many temporal needs which little children bring to their heavenly Father 
in prayer. But where are these little ones taught to pray also for spiritual gifts (forgiveness 
of sins, a strong faith, ability to do God’s will, etc.) as given, for example, in the booklet 
A Child’s Garden of Prayer and Little Folded Hands, both published by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis? How tragic that not all children are taught to pray as God 
directs them in His Word to bring their petitions before Him with their hearts and lips and 
offer up praise and thanksgiving to Him! 

In short, if you get and use More Children’s Worship in the Church School, a little 
volume meritorious in more ways than one, be sure to add wherever necessary the Chris- 
tianity of the Holy Bible, which is the revealed Word of God. H. D. B. 


EDUCATION 


A BOOK ABOUT ME. By Edith Jay. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952. 84 
pages. Specimen set, including booklet and manual $ .50. 


One of the perennial problems which faces the teacher at the beginning of the school 
term is to know each individual child, to become acquainted with his abilities, interests, 
home life, problems, and fears. Edith Jay (Assistant Professor of Psychology, Wayne Uni- 
versity ) offers a useful method to help solve this problem. 

A Book About Me is a thirty-four page illustrated booklet in typical workbook format, 
designed for use in kindergarten and first grade. Because children at these levels find it 
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difficult to verbalize readily, the many pictures offer varied stimuli for the child to describe 
his impressions of family, home, etc., by checking the appropriate figures. Each child is 
given an opportunity to reveal information about My Mother, My Father, My Family, 
My House, Where I Eat, Sleep, and Play, Things I Do at Home, Places I’ve Been, etc. 

The second half of the book is a survey of interests and experiences of children. Pre- 
ferred games, stories, playmates, hobbies, etc., are presented. 

Although the manual indicates a number of useful ways in which this child inventory 
might be used, it is the opinion of the reviewer that A Book About Me would be most 
useful during the first and second week of school. In addition to knowing the pupils better, 
the kindergarten or first grade teacher will help to bridge the home-school gap by the 
frequent conversation about home and home environment. 

Actually A Book About Me is a type of projective technique. It would provide a useful 
medium to obtain additional information in individual conferences with pupils who may be 
experiencing some sort of adjustment problem. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“YOU, YOUR CHILD, AND HEREDITY.” By Amram Scheinfeld. Parents’ Magazine, 
June, 1953, p. 40 ff. 


The author, an outstanding authority in the field of genetics, discusses to what extent 
it is possible before birth to predict what a child will be like. The article is an interesting 
presentation of the findings of science concerning the influence of heredity and environment 
on personality development. 

There is still much confused thinking as to which specific traits are transmitted from 
parent to child by heredity and which are the result of environmental influences. Science 
has proved that physical traits and mental capacities are inherited. They are the result 
of genes passed along by each parent when conception takes place. Each gene is a carrier 
of a specific trait, such as sex, color of eyes or hair, tint of skin, degree of intelligence, etc. 
Since some of the genes are carriers of hidden traits, which did not show up in the 
parents but may appear in the child, it happens that at times a child differs strikingly 
from the parents in a physical trait, such as color of eyes or hair, or in mental capacity. 

On the other hand, a child’s attitudes and disposition are the result of environmental 
influences and are not to be attributed, as was formerly believed, to heredity. This applies 
to such characteristics as dishonesty and laziness as well as to special interests, such as 
music or painting. Environment has tremendous possibilities in directing hereditary 
potenialities. 

Although the article is primarily written for parents, it is valuable for teachers inasmuch 
as it explains characteristics of pupils and supplies a basis for intelligent guidance in 
their training. 


“TEACHERS LOOK AT GIFTED CHILDREN.” By Mary Epstein. Peabody Journal 
of Education, July, 1953, pp. 26—34. 

The article gives a general report of a seminar on the gifted child held during the 
summer session of 1952—53 at the George Peabody College for Teachers. 

It points out, first of all, that increasing study and research is being made by psychol- 
ogists and educators of the problem which the gifted child presents. Gifted children are 
defined as “those children who demonstrate a consistently outstanding performance in any 
field of endeavor.” 

The identification of gifted children is not a simple matter. The intelligent judgment 
of parents is useful, but it requires training to assess the potentialities of a child. 

Since teachers are the only professional people with whom most children come into 
contact, the seminar solicited, by means of questionnaires, the opinions and attitudes toward 
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gifted children of 164 elementary and high school teachers, principals, supervisors, coun- 
selors, and coaches. The responses showed some interesting divergencies in teachers’ points 
of view: 

Twenty-three per cent thought that gifted children were more maladjusted than others. 
This is disproved by findings of Terman, Hollingworth, and Witty. 

Concerning the physical characteristics of gifted children, it was quite generally believed 
that mentally superior children pay for their giftedness by being physically inferior. The 
opposite was found by Hollingworth. 

There was considerable variation in the responses to the question as to whether 
gifted children have one-sided interests. 

It was found that teachers quite generally agreed that race and character traits have 
no correlation with genius. 

As to scholastic achievement of gifted children, the questionnaire’s statement, “Gifted 
children are generally the best students in school,” was rather ambiguous and therefore 
too widely interpreted as to be of significance. 

The replies to the question whether giving advantage to gifted children was undem- 
ocratic proved to be quite controversial. Nineteen per cent felt that it was undemocratic 
to give gifted children special opportunities, and more high school teachers than any 
other category felt that way. On this point the article reminds us that Professor J. W. 
Krutch of Columbia University is rather much concerned about the growing American 
attitude toward excellence. He observes that the term “adjustment” has come to mean a 
kind of conformity, and “normality” has almost completely replaced “excellence” as our 
ideal. Under the title “Is Our Common Man Too Common?” published in Saturday Review 
of Literature, Jan. 10, 1953, Professor Krutch warns that the Age of the Common Man 
should not become the Age of the Common Denominator. 


“WHY CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOLS?” By Augie Hoeger. Lutheran Standard, July 18, 
1958, pp. 4 and 6. 


The author sets forth the basic difference between a Christian day school and a public 
school. He points out that the public school must take a neutral position with respect to 
Biblical principles and religious convictions, while in a Christian day school, pupil and 
teacher study God’s Word and God’s world and learn that man’s conduct is to be motivated 
by love and obedience to Christ. 


The article then examines a number of common criticisms of the Christian day school: 


1, The Christian day school is violating the principle of separation of Church and 
State when it receives help from the State. 


2. The Christian day school develops clannishness, which is contrary to the American 
tradition. 


3. Religious instruction of children is the responsibility of the home and should not 
be shifted to the school. 


4, Most church schools lack proper equipment, which lowers the general teaching 
standards. 


5. Christian day school teachers are not on a par with the teachers in public schools. 

6. The Christian day school often becomes the haven of backward and delinquent 
children. : 

7. People’s chief need is not information about God and religion, but personal expe- 
rience through worship. 

Although the article is short, the above criticisms are soundly evaluated and utterly 
refuted. Tak 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Concorpit TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILu. 


As the many beautiful trees on the River 
Forest campus turned to varied autumn 
hues, the ninetieth academic year of Con- 
cordia Teachers College was opened with 
prayer and praise to the Maker and Pre- 
server of the Universe. The opening serv- 
ice was held September 24 at Grace Lu- 
theran Church and included the installation 
of the three newly called associate profes- 
sors: Martin C. Pieper, M. A. (Mathematics 
and Education), Daniel E. Poellot, B.D. 
(Religion and Sociology), and Neelak S. 
Tjernagel, M.A. (History and Religion). 
President Arthur Klinck gave the address, 
and the installation rite was performed by 
the Rev. Arthur Werfelmann, Chairman of 
the Board of Control, assisted by the Rev. 
Erwin L. Paul, Secretary of the Board, Dean 
Albert Huegli, and President Klinck. 

Other new staff members include the fol- 
lowing: Donald P. Meyer, B.D., M.A. 
(English), Harriet Meyer, M.A. (Instru- 
mental Music), Erich W. Von Behren, B. S. 
(Instrumental Music), Paul Grotelueschen, 
B.S. (Speech), Carla Skjoldager, B.S. (As- 
sistant Librarian), Elda Dorow, B. A. (Stu- 
dent Union and Dormitory Counselor), 
Doris Brauer, B.S. and Paul Bouman, B. S., 
M. Mus (Campus Training School). 

The new members of the Board of Con- 
trol, elected to office by the Houston Dele- 
gate Synod are: Edgar M. Elbert, M.S., 
LL. D., of Maywood, Ill, and Lawrence 
Forster, B. A., of River Forest, Ill. Mr. El- 
bert is in the real estate business and last 
year was the president of the International 
Lions’ Club. He is also serving on the Board 
of Directors of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League. Mr. Forster is an industrial execu- 
tive. The retiring members are: C. H. 
Garbers and Walter Peckat. In the or- 
ganization meeting of the Board, Mr. Fors- 
ter was elected treasurer, to succeed Mr. 


Garbers, who had held that position for 
many years. 

Twelve faculty members continued their 
graduate studies at seven different universi- 
ties during the summer months, while other 
members taught in the five-week summer 
session and workshops, including one work- 
shop at Orange, Calif. Mr. Elmer Jagow, 
Business Manager of Concordia, served as 
instructor at the College Management 
Workshop at Omaha University from 
July 27—August 1. He gave daily lectures 
on business management of residence halls 
and business management of food service. 

For a number of years Prof. Albert Beck 
has devoted his hobby time to oil painting. 
At the close of the summer he donated two 
paintings to the college for placement in 
the lobby of the Administration Building. 
The subjects are: “On the Way to Emmaus” 
and “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” 

The class of 1928 held their twenty-fifth 
anniversary reunion at River Forest on Au- 
gust 6. Of the original class of 45 mem- 
bers, 43 are still living. Of these, 22 class- 
mates were present at the reunion, and 16 
wives were also present, making a total of 
88 at the celebration. 

The Board of Electors of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, elected President Arthur 
Klinck to the Chair of Historical Theology 
in their meeting August 27. President Klinck 
is considering the call at the present time. 

October will be a busy month with the 
following events scheduled: 

October 4. — Dedication of the Addition to 
the Women’s Dormitory 

October 8.— Nineteenth Annual Rally of 
the C. T.C. Women’s Auxiliary 

October 18.— Celebration of Prof. Theo- 
dore Kuehnert’s. 50th Anniversary in the 
teaching ministry 

October 31. — Homecoming 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 
Benjamin Pfeiffer, formerly of the faculty 


at Lutheran High School in Racine, Wis., 
has accepted an assistant professorship at 
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Concordia Teachers College. His duties be- 
gan in September, and his teaching field is 
English. Mr. Pfeiffer is a graduate of our 
Concordia, Class of 1930. He did his grad- 
uate work in the field of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He holds the degree 
of M.S. in English. In addition to his 
teaching experience at Lutheran High in 
Racine, Mr. Pfeiffer taught Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools in Clayton, S. Dak., Schuy- 
ler, Nebr., and Racine, Wis. 

During the month of August, Lt. Comdr. 
Almon C. Bock, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at Concordia, completed a two-week 
indoctrination course at the Great Lakes, 
Illinois Naval Training Station. The course 
concerned itself with administration as it 
applies to a reserve organization. Lt. Comdr. 
Bock is a member of the Naval Reserve 
Unit 9-143 at Lincoln, Nebr. 

Almost 700 Walther Leaguers from the 
Nebraska District attended the three-day 
convention, which was held on the Con- 
cordia campus August 21—23. The conven- 
tion was sponsored by the Senior Walther 
League of St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Seward. Concordia co-operated by furnish- 
ing the necessary dining hall, dormitory, and 
meeting facilities. The newly completed 
air-conditioning system for the Weller Hall 
Auditorium was used for the first time dur- 
ing the Walther League Convention. 

Professor C. T. Brandhorst was re-elected 
chairman of the Board for Audio-Visual 
Education of The Lutheran Church —Mis- 
souri Synod. The election took place at the 
organization meeting of the committee in 
St. Louis on July 28 and 29. The Board 
plans to continue to produce filmstrips, 
slides, and other materials for the Sunday 
schools, parish schools, and other agencies 
of the Lutheran Church. 

Paul Nesper, Principal, and Walter Hardt, 
Director of Athletics of Concordia High 
School, received their Master’s degrees on 
July 31 at the summer commencement of 
the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 

Leonard Schlueter, Purchasing Agent, and 
Milton Kruse, Accountant at Concordia 
Teachers College, attended the 1953 Col- 
lege Management Workshop which was held 
at Omaha University July 27 through Au- 
gust 1. Through a series of classes, lectures, 
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and workshops, the men learned new meth- 
ods and exchanged opinions with other col- 
lege business officials who came from many 
parts of the United States to attend the 
sessions. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Concordia College in Milwaukee began 
its new school year on September 6 with 
one of the largest high school department 
freshman classes in the history of the insti- 
tution. Sixty-eight high school freshmen 
were enrolled. 

Commenting on the large number of high 
school freshmen, Prof. J. H. Gienapp, act- 
ing president of Concordia, said: “The size 
of the freshman class clearly indicates that 
our church members have a continuing 
strong interest in providing thorough and 
Christ-centered training for the future min- 
isters of our church.” 

After pointing out that the school “had 
expected a decline in the number of high 
school admissions this year,” Prof. Gienapp 
added: “Although lack of adequate dormi- 
tory space has for years prevented us from 
engaging in an intensive solicitation for new 
students, the death of Dr. Rincker on Janu- 
ary 28 and the resultant emergency kept us 
from maintaining even the usual contacts in 
synodical Districts served by Concordia Col- 
lege. Despite this reduction of activity on 
our part, many parents are again insisting 
that their sons enter Concordia at an early 
age. This persistence of a widespread inter- 
est in a complete ministerial training pro- 
gram under synodical auspices is most grati- 
fying. It indicates a perception and an 
appreciation of what is vital and essential 
in the production of competent religious 
leaders. It parallels, as indeed it logically 
ought to, the recent trend in the erection of 
new Lutheran high schools for the Christian 
training of lay leadership in the Church.” 

Other new arrivals will bring the number 
of new students to more than ninety and 
the total enrollment to more than 825. Vir- 
tually all Milwaukee students are preparing 
for the ministry. 

The Rev. Walter W. Stuenkel was in- 
stalled as the new president of Concordia in 
a service held in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
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Milwaukee, on September 27. A reception 
for Rev. Stuenkel and his family was ar- 
ranged in the college dining hall at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 


A few days after Ted Vrudny, a junior 
high school student, had joyfully announced 
to his parents, the Rev. and Mrs. John 
Vrudny of Minneapolis, Minn., that he 
would study for the holy ministry, both of 
his parents were killed in an automobile and 
freight train collision in northern Minnesota. 
The tragedy occurred August 23, while Ted 
and his parents were en route to a Sunday 
morning church service. A memorial con- 
tributed by the students at Concordia Col- 
lege in St. Paul will be placed in memory of 
Pastor and Mrs. Vrudny. 

The custom of soliciting contributions 
from the student body in cases of this kind 
is of long standing at our school and is 
recommended to our sister institutions if they 
have not already adopted it. Some of the 
furniture in our Library, a lectern Bible, and 
the altar brasses in our Chapel are examples 
of memorials which have been placed in 
memory of students whose studies were cut 
short by death and of students’ parents who 
died during the school year. 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE 
WORKSHOP 


Forty-five leaders of the field of Parish 
Education from all areas of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod participated in 
the Bible Institute Workshop conducted at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
during the week of July 27—August 3. The 
workshop was sponsored by the Board for 
Parish Education. Its program was shaped 
up by a planning committee consisting of 
the Rev. Oscar Feucht, Secretary of Adult 
Education; Prof. Elmer J. Moeller, Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee,, Wis.; Mr. Ar- 
thur L. Amt, Superintendent of Christian 
Education of the North Wisconsin District; 
and Mr. A. H. Kramer, Superintendent of 
Christian Education of the Northern Illinois 
District. The purpose of the workshop was 
to provide assistance to the existing 30 Bible 
institutes in our country and Canada and 
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to provide helpful materials that will assist 
other communities that plan to open a Bible 
institute. 

In his opening remarks to the workshop, 
Rev. Oscar Feucht said, “This workshop is 
based upon the realization that the Christian 
Church cannot carry out the function of the 
Word through the clergy alone. More men 
and women must be enlisted to serve in 
many areas of the Church’s work if the 
Church is to fulfill its mission in this age.” 
This matter of bridging the gap between 
a well-trained clergy and an untrained laity 
involves leadership education. The work- 
shop repeatedly stressed the fact that lead- 
ership education did not mean the training 
of a few persons for specific committee work 
in the congregation; rather, it was pointed 
out that according to the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers each individual 
Christian has Kingdom responsibilities as 
well as Kingdom privileges, and that each 
individual has many opportunities for lead- 
ership either at home, at work, in social 
contacts, and in recreational activities, as 
well as in the specific activities of the con- 
gregation. 


OUR CONGREGATIONS NEED MORE 
LEADERS 


In exploring the leadership needs for our 
parishes two spheres of activity were given 
special attention; the internal and the ex- 
ternal needs in the parish. Among the in- 
ternal needs mentioned were the following 
ones: 


1. The program of Parish Education which 
includes providing teachers for all part- 
time agencies, improving the teachers, 
and providing leadership in the educa- 
tional program. This connection also in- 
volves the matter of parent-teacher con- 
tacts. 


2. Worship. — Only forty per cent of our 
membership attend church per Sunday, 
and our members partake of Communion 
on the average of only three times per 
year. It is plain that leadership is needed 

- to enlarge the participation in public 
worship. Of equal importance is the 
strengthening of the family altar, for fam- 
ily devotions play a very important part 
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in the internal leadership of the congre- 
gation. 

8. Christian stewardship and all that this 
involves of the dedication and consecra- 
tion of time, talents, and money to the 
service of the Lord. 


4, Congregational organization and admin- 
istration. So often committees are not 
clear as to how they should function, and 
they do not see their work in relation to 
the work of other committees. 


5. Membership development. — This in- 
cludes the assimilation of new members 
and the re-activation of “dead members.” 


6. Christian fellowship. — This involves the 
social life of the congregation so that in- 
dividuals have some opportunity of rec- 
reation under Christian auspices. 


The external needs of the parish focus par- 
ticularly on three points: 


1. Evangelism. This includes making dis- 
ciples of young and old. To accomplish 
this there must be missionary education 
and training for the entire membership. 


2. The sphere of Christian action. This in- 
cludes public relations, social welfare, 
and service to the poor, needy, and op- 
pressed. 


8. The leadership needs in the church at 
large. This involves the participation of 
the congregation in the work of the 
Synod whether through the synodical 
District, or Synod at large, or through 
groups of congregations giving special 
attention to some phases of Kingdom 
work. 


In discussing the fact that every Christian 
is a leader it was pointed out that the fol- 
lowing skills must be generally developed in 
our membership if we are to have the con- 
tribution that the greater participation in the 
work of the Church can bring to more 
effective Kingdom activity: Skill in parlia- 
mentary procedure, the ability to speak be- 
fore a group, the ability to conduct devo- 
tions, a synodical consciousness, the ability 
as individuals to see a particular problem in 
its total perspective, the ability to envision 
the future of the Church and its many ac- 
tivities, and an understanding of spiritual 
growth. 
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HELPING CONSTITUENT CHURCHES 
DETERMINE THEIR LEADERSHIP 
NEEDS 


It was pointed out that the Bible Institute 
can provide assistance in training the leaders 
needed by the constituent churches. T. he in- 
dividual congregation can be helped, how- 
ever, only if it wants to be helped. The 
problem of getting more people active in 
Kingdom work is not solved by mere ex- 
hortation. In addition to functional preach- 
ing and teaching, the needs of the congre- 
gation for additional workers must be pre- 
sented very clearly, and the pastor and other 
leaders in the congregation must have con- 
fidence when the leadership base is broad- 
ened and other people are asked to lead. 
It was pointed out that the one-man min- 
istry was not usually good and was never 
intended to be adequate. The pastor as a 
curate of souls multiplies himself when he 
shares the functions of the ministry. In this 
connection a remark of Dwight L. Moody 
was mentioned as a model that could well 
be followed in many of our congregations. 
Moody said, “I would rather set ten men 
to work than do the work of the ten men.” 

It was pointed out that surveys were help- 
ful in helping churches determine their lead- 
ership needs. Such a survey should not be 
made by the pastors of the individual con- 
gregations, but should be made by a repre- 
sentative group of the various congregations. 

It was further pointed out that the fol- 
lowing steps would be helpful in assessing 
the needs of a group of congregations: 


1. Hold a meeting with the pastors con- 
cerned to express their views as to the 
courses needed in the projected Bible in- 
stitute. 


2. Hold a meeting with lay representatives 
of interested groups from the churches. 
This meeting would provide an opportu- 
nity for them to voice their feeling as to 
courses that would prove helpful for 
them. 


3. Hold a meeting of both pastors and lay 
representatives to determine the final 
selection of courses. 

4. Select a board to plan the Bible institute 
program. 
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A BIBLE INSTITUTE IS A POSSIBILITY 
IN EVERY CIRCUIT OF SYNOD 


The existing Bible institutes have made 
a real contribution to leadership education 
in our Synod. In exploring the possibility 
of additional institutes by Districts, a poten- 
tial from 115 to 140 new institutes was men- 
tioned. 

It was emphasized that the Bible insti- 
tutes must be identified with local congre- 
gations of the area and seek to serve their 
needs. A Bible institute should also seek to 
serve the need of the individuals who are 
given larger responsibilities in the Kingdom 
work. 

In beginning a Bible institute it was 
pointed out that a six-months planning was 
needed. The selection of a board, the selec- 
tion of a dean, the selection of instructors 
and development of courses will all take 
time. Logical sponsoring groups for Bible 
institutes would be the pastoral conferences 
and the Sunday school associations of an 
area. 

As to finances it was pointed out that the 
Lutheran Bible institutes can pay their own 
way through modest fees charged the par- 


ticipants. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE BIBLE 
INSTITUTE 


The workshop explored the possibilities 
of shaping up a curriculum for three types 
of schools: the small Bible institute in the 
small community, where twelve courses 
could be offered in a period of three years; 
the average-sized Bible institute, which 
could offer twenty-four courses in a three- 
year cycle; and the large Bible institute in 
the larger population centers, which could 
have thirty-six or more courses offered in 
a three-year cycle. It was pointed out that 
basic courses would be offered more fre- 
quently so that individuals who did not 
have the opportunity to take the courses 
when first offered would be able to take 
them when they were repeated. Procedures 
for enriching this basic curriculum with ad- 
ditional courses were presented so that even 
the smallest institute could cover the needs 
of its participants rather adequately. 
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HELP FOR THE BIBLE INSTITUTE 
BOARDS, DEANS, AND INSTRUCTORS 


The Bible Institute Workshop shaped up 
a manual that will be available to persons 
interested in developing a Bible institute 
program. This manual will be ready in the 
near future. All who wish to explore the 
possibilities of a Bible institute for their 
area will find this manual helpful. In addi- 
tion the Workshop had the committees work- 
ing on the development of courses that 
would prove helpful to persons asked to in- 
struct these courses at a Bible institute. The 
courses that were worked on were the fol- 
lowing: Devotional Bible Reading, Paul’s 
Letters, Romans, Jeremiah, Christ and the 
Means of Grace, Introduction. to Teaching, 
Personal Evangelism, and Training Church 
Officers. 

This workshop marks a real advance in 
adult education in our beloved Synod. 


ARTHUR L. MILLER 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Representatives of thirty-two Districts of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
met at Concordia Teachers College on Au- 
gust 3 and 4 for the annual Educational 
Conference. This conference provides an 
opportunity for each District to gain infor- 
mation and a deeper insight into the educa- 
tional problems which our Church must 
study and for which it must plan to suggest 
some possible solutions. The keynote of the 
conference was “Effective Christian Dis- 
cipleship.” The Rev. Thomas Spitz served 
as chairman of the conference. 

A report on the Bible Study Advance by 
the Rev. Oscar Feucht revealed that we had 
150,000 people enrolled in Bible classes in 
1952, which means that another 38,000 must 
be gained this year if our goal is to be 
reached. Our real goal is not numbers, but 
people, and the use of the Bible by our 
people. We must continue to overcome such 
hurdles as tradition, indifference, inertia, and 
lack of competent leadership. We must 
meet our opportunities, strengthen our 
homes, and build a Spirit-filled Church. It is 
the Word which makes our Church strong, 
That leaves us with the task of strengthen- 
ing all levels of education — children, youth, 
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and adults. The entire program is not our 
program, but it is the Lord’s program. Re- 
ports from the various Districts showed that 
all Districts are making progress, but in 
varying degrees. 

The Rev. Allan H. Jahsmann discussed 
the promotion of the extension department 
of the Sunday school. His report showed 
that congregations are not utilizing the ex- 
tension materials and courses which are 
provided. All Districts were encouraged to 
avail themselves of this material and pro- 
mote more and better teacher preparation 
in the respective Districts. 

Our Church and its leaders are aware of 
and seek to use all of the latest media for 
bringing the message of salvation to more 
people. Dr. Arthur Wittmer showed the 
various possibilities and problems of using 
television, especially as it might be adapted 
to the use of our parish schools. 

A lively discussion was stimulated when 
the “Place of Women in the Educational 
Program of the Church” was considered. 
Dr. A. G. Merkens was the discussion leader 
on the basis of the essay which he had pre- 
sented at the 1952 Education Conference. 
All conferences and District boards were 
encouraged to make a further study of this 
question. 

Dr. A. C. Stellhorn outlined a program 
for school promotion on the synodical, Dis- 
trict, and local level. If we wish to reach 
the goal of “50 per cent of our children in 
our parish schools by 1972,” we must pro- 
mote the school seriously and make a con- 
tinued effort to supply more qualified 
teachers so that the supply will be adequate 
for this expanded program. The conference 
also requested the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion seriously to consider using a major por- 
tion of the $100,000 for expansion to de- 
velop a series of regional or District work- 
shops on school expansion. 

A curriculum for part-time agencies was 
presented by Mr. A. W. Gross. He showed 
what the potential curriculum and materials 
might include. The discussion which fol- 
lowed indicated that the opinions were very 
diversified, and a definite course of action 
could not be suggested at this time. 

Mr. William Kramer introduced members 
of various District boards, who then re- 
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ported on the progress on special efforts 
which were given to assist congregations to 
undergird their missionary outreach with 
a sound program of Christian education. 

In a panel discussion, the need of train- 
ing our Sunday school teachers was stressed. 
The existing need and what is being done 
to meet that need was presented by Prof. 
Theo. Kuehnert. The present status of train- 
ing and the measure in which our Synodical 
Teacher-Training Program was moving to- 
ward that goal was presented by the Rev. 
A. H. Jahsmann. Dr. A. C. Repp pointed 
out what District boards and visitors and 
conferences can do toward a fuller realiza- 
tion of the goal. 

All of the devotional addresses made a 
material contribution to the educational con- 
ference and particularly the address of Dr. 
Repp, which was thorough and effective in 
presenting the concept of discipleship as a 
significant principle in our educational en- 
deavors. 

Dr. Arthur L. Miller gave a short but 
complete summary of the two-day confer- 
ence, in which he showed that the purpose 
of the conference was not to solve all of the 
educational problems, but that we might 
receive mutual encouragement from the 
study of our problems and keep in mind 
that the solution is a continuous process 
which we must adapt to the conditions of 
the various Districts. We cannot do our 
most effective work as educational leaders 
and board members if we are not aware of 
the many opportunities and possible courses 


of action. W. W. AFFELDT 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Committee on Education and Reli- 
gion established in 1947 by the American 
Council on Education reached the following 
conclusions on the subject of religion in the 
public schools. 

1. The Constitution, the State laws, and 
the Supreme Court make it illegal for the 
public schools to inculcate sectarian reli- 
gious beliefs. 

2. Even if Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews could agree on a common core of 
religion, there would still remain nonreli- 
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gious groups who could claim that their 
rights were being violated if religious tenets 
were taught in the classroom. 

3. To be silent about religion, however, 
makes the public school appear antireligious. 
It gives pupils the impression that religion 
is not important. 

4. Therefore the public school must deal 
with religion, and the best way to do it is 
to include in courses of study facts about 
religion as an important historical and cul- 
tural force and as a source of values. 

Dr. Clarence Linton, director of the ex- 
ploratory project, stated: 

“Religion can, and in our judgment 
should, be taught in the same way as the 
economic and political institutions and prin- 
ciples of our country should be studied — 
not as something on which the American 
public school must settle all arguments and 
say the last word, but as something which 
is so much a part of the American heritage 
and so relevant to contemporary values that 
it cannot be ignored.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


It’s from Missouri. — Schools at Krakow 
and Gildehaus, Mo., were Catholic parochial 
schools until 1931. They are still owned by 
the archdiocese of St. Louis, but since 1931 
they have been operated as public schools 
with nuns doing the teaching. The use of 
public funds to aid these schools has been 
declared illegal by the Missouri Supreme 
Court. The court said: “We think the con- 
clusion is inescapable that these schools . . . 
were in fact controlled in the main by mem- 
bers of recognized orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church and by officials thereof; 
that said schools to a great degree were 
managed and administered in a manner to 
promote the interests and policies of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of adherents 
of the Roman Catholic faith; and that said 
schools were not in fact free public schools 
and were not entitled to be supported by 
public school money or public funds.” — 
Lutheran Standard, July 11, 1953. 


For Whom Is It Wrong? — When the In- 
diana Legislature was in the act of passing 
an antigambling law, a last-minute amend- 
ment was attached exempting churches and 
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lodges from the provisions. The State Su- 
preme Court decided unanimously that the 
clause exempting special groups “makes the 
entire act invalid and of no force and 
effect.” 


Help! — There are about two and one- 
half billion people in the world. One bil- 
lion of them cannot read or write. About 
one-half of the world population is engaged 
in a daily struggle with hunger, disease, and 
poverty. 

City Growth. — The American city is 
growing in the direction of still greater con- 
centration in the downtown core and a 
mushroom development of the suburban 
fringe with a stabilization or decline in the 
areas between. The fringe growth is at 
times referred to as rurban (rural-urban) 
development. Planning of schools and 
churches should take social trends into con- 
sideration. 


A Powerful Incentive. — Ninety-eight per 
cent of the salary schedules of city public 
school systems are based on the educational 
attainments of teachers. 


What a Pity! — About 70,000 teachers in 
the United States have emergency licenses. 


A Refresher and Builder. — In 1958, 
about one-half of the 1,000,000 college and 
university summer school students were 
teachers. 


Mass Motion. — Twenty per cent of the 
American people (30,000,000) changed their 
addresses last year. One-half of them moved 
to another city. One-eighth moved to a 
different State. 

Getting Rid of Fossils. —In the April 27 
issue of Time it was stated that Rector Flores 
decided to rid the University of Mexico of 
some of its fossils (students who just stay on 
and on). Here are the new rules: Any stu- 
dent who fails a course three times will be 
dropped from that course; any student who 
fails in his school ten times will be expelled; 
any student who passes a course four times 
will simply have to sign up for something 
else. 

Current Salaries. — The average salary of 
all instructional personnel (nation-wide) 
for 1952—53 was $3,530. In 1989 the av- 
erage teacher salary was 11 per cent more 
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than that of all employed persons in the 
U.S. In 1953 the average earnings of all 
employed persons in the U. S. and of 
teachers are almost the same. 


To Write or Not to.— What is the 
attitude of teachers toward preparing ar- 
ticles for professional journals? A study 
reveals that 51.2 per cent are interested. 
However, articles are written by only 16.1 
per cent. 82 per cent indicated that they 
had been encouraged to write articles. If 
you would like to get started writing, per- 
haps the following will help you: Milton 
wrote best in the spring and autumn; Push- 
kin wrote best in winter; Shelley liked to 
work in the heat; Schiller liked to have the 
smell of rotten apples while writing; Auden 
drinks endless cups of tea to keep the flow 
of words going. Emerson frequently rented 
a room in an inn where he could work with- 
out interruption. Byron went to parties until 
2 or 3 in the morning, worked immediately 
after returning, kept writing until 6 A. M., 
went to sleep, and had breakfast at 2 in 
the afternoon. 


Do Tell.— Adolescence begins at about 
the age of thirteen. Sometimes it ends. 


Unbalanced Education. — In 1952, 52 
per cent of the college and university grad- 
uates received their degrees in engineer- 
ing, business administration, and scientific 
studies. Seven tenths of one per cent ma- 
jored in theology. 


Non-public Education. — About 11 or 12 
per cent of the people going to school in the 
United States attend non-public schools. 


The annual expenditure for private ele- 
mentary and secondary education is about 
one billion dollars. The expenditures for 
education of all types will total about 10 bil- 
lion dollars this year. 


What a Record! —E. V. Durling of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel wrote the following: 

What can be done to prevent the increase 
of juvenile delinquency? Perhaps those in- 
terested in this matter should study the 
methods of instruction, treatment, and train- 
ing of St. Matthew’s Lutheran School, New 
York. There is no record of a person who 
attended St. Matthew’s in the 200 years of 
its existence being in trouble with the police! 
That is, being in trouble with the police 
during his lifetime. 

Ready or Not. Here they comel The 
Twentieth Century Fund reports that the 
annual surplus of births over deaths per 
thousand persons in the United States rose 
from a low 5 in 1986 to nearly 16 in 1947, 
the highest in history. It is now 1953. How 
large is your first grade? 

Why Teachers Go to School. — Benjamin 
Fine of The New York Times offers the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. To complete the requirements for State 
licenses. 

2. To get a higher degree and conse- 
quently an improved salary rating. 

8. To take special courses necessary to 
become an elementary school teacher. (The 
college field is overcrowded, and the high 
school field is well-filled. ) 


4, To improve one’s self personally. 
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